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for independence of mind as well as habits, that was the marked charac- 
teristic of his life. His representations of himself more portray this 
spirit of independence than his contemplative and poetical nature, and 
there is more energy, vivacity, and aniinal life expressed, than would be 
expected in the gentleness and love of quiet and retirement that belonged 
to Murillo’s character. 

There are two portraits of Murillo at Paris; one is reckoned the chef- 
d’euvre of the Spanish gallery in the Louvre, the other belongs to Louis 
Philippe. Both have been engraved and are well known in England 
through the engravings. The one belonging to the king represents him 
older and more grave in character than the former. The former would 
suit the character of Columbus ; it represents boldness, acuteness, and 
sagacity. The latteris more religious in feeling and intent on his art 
Another portrait, by and of Murillo, is said to belong to Don Berardo de 
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an_eothusiastic Spanish painter, Pietro de Moya, passed through Seville, 
to which town Murillo had returned. Moya had been in London, and 
had been instructed by Vandyke, and brought with him, on his revisiting 
Spain, the brilliant colouring and the good taste with which Vandyke in- 
spired his admirers. ‘ 

At the sight of Moya’s paintings, Murillo fell into an ecstacy of de- 
light; he was touched with the spark which sets the fire of genius into a 
fiame. But what could he do? He hadneither money nor ; atronage ; and 
soon after Moya’s visit to Seville, Vandyke died, so that it would have been 
useless to have gove to England ; a journey to Ualy was too expensive to 
think of undertaking ; aud Moya himself, then but a scholar, was going to 
Granada. In a fit of despair, Murillv took a desperate resolution; he 
bought a large cenvass, cut it into small pieces, which he covered with 
little figures of the Madonna, of the Infant Saviour, with cherubims and 


LOVELY SPRING. 


— . 1.1? 
IN ANSWER TO THE POEM ENTITLED ‘HATEFUL SPRING: 


Thou say’st that spring is hateful, because her blossoms bright 
Hide the treasure of thy selfish heart from thine adoring sight; 
But whatis she to all the barst, and blush, aad bloom of spring? 
How dark the soul, at such a time, that thinks of marmaring ! 


Thy love has eyes of dewy blue, but spring’s young glowing sky 
Has a charm that thou canst never find in earthly maiden’s eye: 


Bright are her lips, but spring's exquisite fairy buds —. Friate in Spain, was engraved there, and the engravings sold iu London ; garlands of flowers; and after disposing of these trifles at the fair at Seville, i j; 
The beauty, aud the whispered sweets, of thy beloved’s lips and a fourth portrait is known in Holland and Belgium, and has been en- with a few pence in his pocket, neither asking advice nor taking leave of « 


A 


She hath a graceful form thoa say’st: go, mark the bow of spring 
Sweeping the gloomy arch of heaven—a grand and glorious thing! 
And tell me if that rainbow bright, the banner of the storm, 

Hath not as perfect symmetry as thy fair idol’s form? 


Her brow is whita; the snowdrop’s head is whiter, purer far: 
Her voice is soft; bat full as soft the linnet’s love-songs are. 
Dark, selfish spirit! walk abroad on the young bridal earth, 




















\t is through the assistance of the fine arts that we are better acquaint- 
ed with two of the most striking epochs in the history of Europe than with 
any other periodin history. We allude, first, to that of the Reformation, 
the reign of Henry VIIL, and Cardinal Wolsey, in England, with its cor- 
responding period in Italy and Germany, the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, extending to Spain, to that of his successor and son, Philip IL., 
the husband of our Queen Mary. 

The second period alluded to in the history of Europe, arrived a hun- 
dred years after ; it extends over about fifty years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, comprising the ministries of Cardinal Richelieu and his successor 
Mazarin in France, corresponding in England with the reign of Charles L., 
the Rebellion, and the restoration ofthe Stuarts to power. It is especial- 
ly to painters that we are indebted for our knowledge of the cardinal 
ministers of both France and Spain, of their sovereigns, their friends, 
their enemies, and the courts that they so despotically governed. 

The state of the fine arts in Europe at both these periods [the Refor- 
mation and Rebellion] was glorious. At the time of the Reformation, 
Holbein resided in England ; Albert Durer flourished in Germany ; Titian, 
lintoret, G -orgione, and Paul Veronese were protected by the : Emperor 
( harles v3 Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Janet, and Prismaticcio, by 
Franc is .; Michael Angelo was rather persecuted than protected by the 
different successive popes; and Pierin del Vago, along with several 
other artists, worked at Genoa for the great and generous Andrea 
Doria. 

Richelieu and Mazarin were equally in their day surrounded by a halo 
of glory in painting, owing to their enormous wealth: commissions were 
sent to {taly on a large scale, which laid the foundations of all the col- 
lections of France ; an I notw ithstanding the poverty and the bad fortune 
of the sovereigns of Huagland and Spain, they protected, as well as their 
Ministers, the tine rts, and both loved and understood painting. Ac- 
cordingly, Rubens, Vandyke, Velas juez, along with the famous miniature 
painters, Oliver, Petttot, and (¢ ooper, having transmitted to posterity the 
ikenesses of ail those by whom they were surrounde 1, we know the air 
and c yuntenance, t figure and costume of the m st celebrated persons 
of Europe ; an i thus we are become intim itely acquainted : 
ties and wits, and the military and political leaders of the d Ly. 

W qgknow the peculiar expression of the unfortunate Charles: the 
grace of Henrietta Maria: the portly grandeur of her mother, Mary of 
atic: th stecnncw of Wa Lote, according vo exactly with Schiller 
of the great ‘com B sander, . pinols : the fatuity of Bwekien - arene Saeney 
ly in accordance with his character and conduct :" 4 cain nfergsea 
ture-of the minister of Spain Olivares, joined to Png bs ag bm 

S| ’ ares, 3 expression of stern 

good sense. : 
Bh pbidsc ames a p. tt e last great peinter ot Europe, Murillo, left 
‘ aits behind him of persons known to posterity. Murillo 
pears to have been as great in portrait-painting as he was in ideal or re- 
ligious art. The portraits he has left are pertect in point of truth and 
nature, but Murillo was an unambitious man. He neither sought the so- 
ciety, the approbation, nor the patronage of kings or ministers. | 


character of a mild and gentle nature, there was a sighing and stru 
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* See Albion of April 11. 
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graved in those countries. 

There are also portraits in the Louvre of Marillo’s mother and of his 
servant; but the most celebrated portrait by the hand of Murillo is now in 
England, and belongs to Lord Lausdowne, who bought it from Mr. Watson 
Taylor. It was brought to England by a Frenchman, but was seen, in 1806, 
in its original place, that is, hanging ap in the repertory of the Hospital de 
los Venerables at Seviile. It represents the superior, Don Justino Francis- 
co Neve, the dear friend and patron of Marillo, in whose arms he died. — 


any one, he set vut on foot for Madrid. It was inthe year 1643. Arrived 
at Madrid, he presented himself to Velasquez, then in all the glory of his 
repatation and his good fortane. The king’s favourite painter received 
the young artist kindiy, encouraged him, promised him work, gave him 
the means of studying the works of the great Italian masters ia the palaces 
and at the Escurial, and in his own studio Velasquez finally instracted and 
advised him. 


Murillo passed two years in studying the great colourists, The master‘s 








be rather to the pictures of the Virgin Mary and the martyred saints that 
we must turn to become acquainted with Murillo. See the Madonnas in 
Marshal Soult’s gallery, the way that they float in airon the canvass. ‘lhe 
are evidently painted at the hour of setting sun in the South of Europe, and 
not ’ the street of acrowded metropolis, under the inflaence of a chilling 
easterly wind or a November fog. The play of colouring in these pictures 
is so harmonious, that the idler lingers long before them, scarcely able to 
tear himself away, and yet not able to explain why he isso attracted there. 
One might suppose that Milton had contemplated the crowd of sunny cher- 
ubims in which the figure of the Madonna is encircled, those lovely be- 
ings 

‘ In the colour of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds.’ 

It is bat Murillo, Correggio, and Guido that cau paint cherubims. 

But it is difficult to bring tie mind to a belief that the same artist who 
painted these heavenly visions, and thus represented assumptions and mar- 
tyrdoms, could have excelled in low life in the manner in which Murillo, as 
a painter, is classed in the gallery at Munich. There he is known but as 
the painter of real life. The ragged beggar-boys of Seville are there de- 
picted, devouring grapes and melons, and playing at cards as eagerly as if 
they staked thousands. All objects are represeuted with a truth that has 
caused it to be said, with regard to these paintings, ‘ that the indifference to 
the external and the internal freedom amidst rags and poverty, raises these 
same paintings of beggar children to all that art can depict or express.’ 

Painting began at once in Spain; not like the schools in Italy, gradually 
and successively, but dividing immediately into the schools of Seville and 
Madrid. Thatof Madrid owed its origin to El Mado (Navarette), having 
belonging to it the families of Ltalian origin of Castillo, Carducci, and oth- 
ers, who formed Sanchez Coello (the favourite painter of Philip II.,) Pe- 
reda, Collantes, and others. 

The school of Seville owed its origin to Luis de Vargas and Pietro Cam- 
pana, both of whom were formed and edacated in italy, and this same 

} », Zurbaran, Velasquez, &c., and ended 








schoul continued with Alonzo Cau 
1 with Murillo. 

| Murillo, like Velasquez his contemporary and master, was born at Seville; 
and baptised on the Ist of January, 1613, un ler the name of Bartelomé Es- 
| teban. His parents were of humble origin, his youth was passed 

; scurity, without education, without pleasure, 

} melancholy youth,’ as one 

to greatness. 
of compassion and charity to his home 
celebrated in his history of art, 
to posterity. 


in ob- 
resource 5 * a moat 
if his biographers remarks of him, often leads 
At last Juan de Castillo, a distant relation, took the boys out 
whose reputation, destined to b 
was to carry down the uame of the master 
Castillo drew correctly, bat cculd only instruct the yoath in 
the dry and cold colouring of the professor of Seville ; and Marillo short 
ly lefthim to goto Cadiz. where, as it may be said, he became self-taught 
The poor boy, deprived of all instruction, of all stady, had to gain his 
daily bread by his pencil, of which he scarcely knew the use, and could no 
make great proficiency in an art which he used but as the means of pro 
curing daily food aud clothing. He sold bis religious paintings (painted on 
wood) by the dozen, to persons going to America, and to the newly con 
verted population of Peru and Mexico ; but in painting these daubs, he 
acquired the habit of handling a paint-brush, managing his colours, aud 
nothing more. 

Murillo had attained the age of twenty-four, when, fortunately for him, 
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3 IP gies . . a It isa whole-length of an ecclesiastic, sitting in his arm-chair, and very he preferred were Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke, 8 agnoletto, and Velas- 

% And then call hatefal, if thou canst, this glorious time of mirth. perfect as portraiture. There is also in the Louvre the portrait of Don An- | 4UC2. Less anxious for renown than for independence he left Madrid, 

iy : : dreas de Antrade, with his dog, a whole-length. Of this picture there are | Hot withstanding Velasquez’s wish to retain him in that city, and returned to 

q All things look up to Heaven, and smile: the heart should most arise, several repetitions in England. One of these repetitions belongs to the Seville in 1645. It was said that Murillo took a disgust to courts and cities, 

id And bless tae fove which seads us down an earthly paradise. queen; another is at Longiord Castle in Wiltshire. However, Marillo’s | in consequence of the disgrace of the prime minister Olivares, which hap- { 

£ The flowers come turth, like voices sent trom some sweet land af love, portraits are rare. He painted many abbots, bishops, monks, and generals pened in 1643 He was a great patron of the arts, and was sent into exile, é 

¥ And breathe of some more glorious world, like the returning dove. of monastic orders in Spain, for whose convents and chapter-houses he had where he shortly alter died. His loss was deeply deplored by Velasquez ; 

di commissions for large works of a religious nature. Of these persons, few | and it is probable that the pure and simple-minded Murillo may have taken 

: They come and bless the lowly cot, they crowd the princely bower ; are knewn out of Spain, and even in Spaia their very names and histories | ® disgust to Madrid in consequence of this public event, No persuasions 

* The peasant has ber wreath of spring, the queen her favourite flower : are unknown or forgotten. of Velasquez could get bim to profit by the king's bounty, or recommenda- 

: They, sympathising dear ones! come, their teartul heads to wave Murillo’s reputation as a painter rests on the ideal in which he soared— tions to pursue his studies at Rome. Painters are as excitable as patriots or 

Over the dust of those we love, the low and lonely grave. on the earthly nature of the Spaniard raised by his imagination and traced poets. we ’ Ane ' 

: ' : —— ; toa heavenly nature—on a poetical feeling which came not forth in words, Hardly had Murillo’s absence been noticed in bis native town; but the 
Ah spring—kind spring! she ne'er forgets the tear-bedewed tomb ! but that went direct from the mind to the hand; at the same time his art astonishment was great when the following year he painted for the Convent 
” No; she sc atlers there her youngest buds, and bids them soltly bloom ; was 80 entirely national, that the most ignorant can immediately distinguish of San fF raucisco three piciures, one of which was “The Death of Saint i 
: She clothes with jeaves the lattice of thy dear one’s hallowed bower, | his picture from those of any of the Italian school. The religious feelings | Claire, a picture that formed the principal ornament latterly of the Aguado iy 
To teach thee there are lovely things besides that worshipped flower. of tele faith and creed are expressed in every performance. We read in ve G illery at Paris: Every one inquired where Murillo could have learned a ‘a 
’ F . divine pictures the history of Spain and of the Spaniards; the strong and | this nob‘e and attractive style, which partook of the manner of Spagnoletto, i 
Go forth and watch the glorious spring—the love, the bride of earth t fiery passions of the South, held down by the Inquisition ; and the gloomy | Vandy ke. aod Velasquez, and that was thought from its variety to be supe- 
Spring—blessed spring! 80 full ot heart, and harmony, aud mirth ! superstition of its kings and nobles. In Murillo’s compositions may be | rior to all that they hed produced. “t 
Oh, I wouid have ail hearts rejoice, all tongues exalting sing, read many a well-known story ia Spanish life, and ot the greatest individ- | Notwithstanding the envy which generally follows sniccess, notwithstand- 
‘ O God, we bless thy tireless love, for the bright and beaming spring !’ uals of the nation; the wisdom of Ferdinand and Jsabella, the gloom and in- | 8g the rivalry and hatred of Valdez Leal, of Her era the younger, whom 
" ' tellect of the Emperor Charles V., the crimeand superstition of Philip UL., | \uritlo tad dethroned from being at the head of tei pr Heasic a as paiditers, 
We know the human bosom hath a world of love to pour | the sagacity and wiedom of Ximenes and Olivares, nad even the weakness | he soon Tose from indigence and obscurity to renown ; and, iu 1648, he was 
At the feet uf some fair object it delighteth to adore ; | of the imbecile Charles L[., the monarch who so much appreciated Murillo’s | in a position good enough to obtain in marriage the hand of a rich and noble 
That world of love should all be His who sends His angel spring, | paintings, that he passed a law prohibiting their exportation out of Spain, | lady, Dona Beatrix de Cabrera y Sotomajor. 
And, next to Him, to ail things bright and beautiful should cliug. | thus showing sense and feeling enough to estimate their merit. F rom the year that Murillo returned to Seville (1645) until his death in 
: . | Alongside of the national characteristics of the -Spaniards expressed in | 1682, he rarely left his pative place, nor indeed scarcely his studio; spond- 
Give me the great, grand heart, as large as it was made to be, Murilio’s compositions, is a colouring that tells of the britliancy of a fine | ing there thirty seven years in constant and incessant employment, and by 
That takes in God, aud heaven, and earth, like a deep and glorious sea ; | climate ; it is the beautiful on earth, in air aud vegetation, allied to faith in | that means producing the enormous number of pictures that were the work 
That sees the stamp of Beauty broad aud wide on everything, | God and in the saints; all these deeply imbued witb the ferocity of the of his pencil. Given up to his art, he sought neither the patronage of the 
e, That loves that beauty every where—and dearly loves the spring. | early religious wars. which made and created those same saints and martyrs. | great nor the applause of the multitude, but made his happiness in placing 
¥ Why dost thou narrow up thy soul to one thing God has made ? | The moral gicom with w hich Murillo was surrounded only cleared otf now | his = sg me ue saanioaetes nate aa 
4 Whe should obe star of loveliness His cee dind santinine cade? and then ander the influence of a bright sun by day, and a clear, starry fir- ee is Perec «ayy 5 i A i shi . nt, and for being cem- 
‘ . y Pa “aed . a hear the beiche birds of mament by night. pletely indepenc ent in his daily habits ot life. The chapters, the monas- 

v poe ooh 4 oe eet nd of le re ae ot vk dine’ Cogan ot Like Spagnoletto, Murillo’s representation of our Saviour are disagreea- | °"!€* and the grandees of Spain sent incessant requests and orders to the 2 
\y bn ess the opened hand of love for the gay and glorious spring ble in the extreme. They express human nature, not divine nature ; artist of Sevillle; and there were few cathedrals, sacristies, or convents, peed 
\ . nan aon ' Spaniards in feature, passions, and countenance. Of allthe great painters, that did nol possess some of their patron saint by his hand. Most of the + oe 

MURILLO; OR, THE PAINTER WITHOUT it is Titian who has best combined the divine and human nature of our | ‘!lustrious and ancient families of Spain also aspired to the portrait of some ye 4 
\\ AMBITION. Lord, blended and ming!ed as Scripture has authorised our belief. It must ecclesiastic, friend or relation painted by him. if 


| The conveat of Capuchins at Seville at the beginning of this centaur 
possessed ninteen first-rate pictures painted by Murillo, and the Hospital iS 
| la Caridad had in its church eight of his most famous compositions. He 
| received from the Hospital for the painting of ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock,” 
| [3,300 reaux de vellon; for the “ Miracle of the Loaves in the Desert.” 
| 15,975; and for all the eight pictures together, 32 000 réaux de vellon, a 
{ sum amounting to about £3850 of our money—a large sum for those days, 
jaud for Spain. The most laborious and most productive time of his life 

was from his fiftieth to his sixtieth year; proving in his art as in literature, 
that the greatest works of a man of genius are towards his decline, when 
he cau unite experience aud habit to invention and imagination. Murillo 
is, of all the Spanish masters, the one who possessed the most of the ideal 
and of a poetical grandeur in his works. He seldom made use of allegory 
in his compositions, but went straight to his point to represent the scene 
as he imagined it, without having recourse to learning, or to tradition, or to 
legendary tale, as had the great italian masters, 

Marillo, like many of the great painters, had three successive manners : 
and these were called ia Spanish, frio, calido, y vaporoso (cold, warm «and 
vaporous.) These three terms sufficiently indicate the manner of each.— 
the children, the beggars, and the scenes of every day life in which Marillo 
excelled, were painted in his first style, as were afew of his monastic 
scenes. 

The silvery tone in which his Annunciations are painted, are in the style 
called the vaporous; harmonising all throughout, and giving to the scene the 
appearance of the lighted up clouds, a miraculous but fantastic light, full of 
the charms of effect and the triumph of colouring, and attempted previous!y 
bat by Guido and Correggio. 4 

Mariilo’s third manner, the warm tint, was the one that he preferred.— 
Some of his largest compositions, now in the Museum at Madrid, are paint- 
ed in this manner and they are ali taken from the stories of saints. [tis in such- 
like subjects that Murillo, as with the wand of the enchanter. can show pro- 
digies ; and if incommon life be is equal to the greatest of painters, he stands 
alone like Milton, in scenes of another world: and of the two great Spanish 
painters (him and bis instructor Vel squez,) it may be said that Velasquez 
was the painter of the earth, and Murillo that of the h 

In his Assumptions, Murillo takes a lofty flight into aerial regions amidst 
the ecstasies of saints and the visions of the enthusiast. As Velasquez as- 
pired to the illustration of trath and to precisivn in details, so did his friend 
Murillo live above realities, | He loved poetical life, and addressed himself 


ivens, 


to the imagination, 

It was in the warm manner to which Marillo was so partial, that he paint- 
ed what is esteemed his greatest performance, ‘St. Anthony of Padua,’ a 
picture now in the chape! of the cathedral of Seville; however, many of 
his admirers prefer the picture of ‘St. Isabella, of Hungary,’ now in the 
Museum at Madrid. It represents the pious queen gaining a celestial crown, 
not by prayer, but by works. The scene takes place in a hall of simple and 
beautiful architecture, where Murillo bas succeeded in combining all the per- 
fection of each of his siyles of painting, and of conveying to the eye and 
mind of the spectators a moral inflaence. In ancient times the kings of France 
and England were supposed to cure the evil. The kings of Hangary hed 
another vocation, they cleansed and washed the lepers. The palace is con 
verted into an bospilal, where reigns a fearful and disgusting misery; the 
rage, dirt, and vermin, with which the children are covered, is suited but 
9 Murillo’s powers to represent. On one side are the ladies of the court, 


grfaceful, handsome and magnificently dressed ; on the other side are these 
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wretched children, deformed, full of sores and suffering, amidst paralytic 
and almost lifeless old age. One profile of an old woman is brought out 
with great skill from a background, formed by the velvet robe of one of the 
court ladies, This is the triumph of colouring, as the whole picture is the 
triumph of contrasts. All that is brilliant in beanty, in health, and in luxa- 
ry, is placed alungside of all the hideous ills to which human nature is sub- 
ject. All of disease, all of splendour ; but Charity approaches and unites 
these two extremities; a young and beautiful woman, wearing a royal crown 
beneath her nun’s veil, is in the act of washing the impure head of a leper: 
her wiite and delicate hands seem to refuse the disgusting office that Reli- 
gion calls ox her to perform ; her eyés ate filled with tears, and her distress 
of mind i$ shown on her countenance; but Charity overcomes disgust, and 
Religion carries her through her terrible task. Such is the scene of a pic- 
tare which causes artists and tmvellers such an admiration of the varied 
powers of Murillo; each detail is admirable; the least change would destroy 
the harmony of the whole; and Viardot says, ‘ that this picture places Ma- 
rillo by the side of Raphael,’ ; : 

The lover of painting has but few opportanities of studying the Spanish 
school in England. At Paris and at Munich the means are more at hand. 
In England, it is principally to the Sutherlaud Gallery tat he must have re- 
eourse. That one possesses five pictures by Murillo, one of which is an 
acknowledged masterpiece ofart. Four pictures by Zurbaran, one by Alon- 
zo Cano, one by Spagnoletio, and one by Velasquez. 

At Dulwich are several pictures by the hand of Murillo; at Grosvenor 
House is the celebrated landscape formerly in the palace of St. Jago, at Ma- 
drid ; at Lord Ashburton’s aré four of his works, one of which represents 
* St. Thomas of Villa Neve, when a Child, distributing Alms.’ 

At Mr. Wells’, at Bedleaf, is a very fine picture by Murillo, that was for- 
merly in a church at Genoa; it also represents ‘St. Thomas of Villa Neve 
relieving the Sick.’ : 

At Longford Castle, in Wiltshire, are two fine Murillos, along with some 
excellent specimens of Velasquez; at the ‘Duke of Wellington’s are several 
of the Spanish school ; at Lord Lansdown’s is a curious picture of El Mudo 
(Navarete), a rare Spanish painter, as well as several works by the hands of 
Velasquez and Marillo; at Mr. Sanderson’s is one Murillo; at Leigh Court, 
near Bristol, are three fine Marillos; at Lord Shrewsbury’s are two, on 8a- 

cred subjects; at Burleigh, one picture; at Woburn, one picture; and 
the aed mostly comprise the whole of Murillo’s works to be found in Eng- 


and. 

With regard to the number of his productions, Maril!o is only to be rival- 
led by his countryman, Lopez di Vega. Like that poet, his youth was but 
of little use to him; like bim he laboured the rest of his life, and in his own 
line equalled the 1800 comedias, the 400 autos sacramentales, the epic and 
the burlesque poems, the sonnets, the stories, which made Cervantes call 
Lopez ‘a monster in nature.’ Unlike. his master Velasquez, Marillo re- 

ated his subjects often. Velasquez gave a care to every one of his paiut- 
ings, all being intended for bis king and inaster, while Murillo’s works, des- 
tined to become the property of various persons in different parts of Spain, 
were often repetitions, and thus he became his own plagiarist. 

Velasquez was most at home in cominon life, in an adherence to tratb, to 
nature, while Murillo’s greatest energy, and more brilliaut imagination, lov- 
ed to soar above real life, though not like Zurbaran or Morales, whose pow- 
ers are in terror and gloom, who revel in penance, in superstition, in autos 
de fé, the scenes of the Inquisition, and the ecstasies of Loyola. 

The fine arts are proved to be passions in hundreds of instances, and like 
passion wholly and entirely lay hold of the mind of man; and when this is 
the case, the picture partakes of the character of the artist. There are many 
instances amongst artists of death occurring from grief, disappointment, jea- 
lousy, and envy, and particularly in Spain : amongst these examples there 
is that of Castillo, a native of Cordova. He came to Seville in 1666, when 
Marillo was at the height of his reputation; and on looking at his produc- 
tions, which he did with great astonishment, he saw Nature reflected in her 
most perfect shape, witha brilliancy that he knew he could not emulate, 
nor had he believed it in the power of art toattain. Atlength he recovered 
his speech, but only to exclaim :— 

‘Ya muriro Castillo:’ (Castillo is no more.) 
but never again to paint. 

Castillo was a poet as well as a painter. Seized with a hopeless gloom, 
he lived a short time in a state of despair, dying of a broken spirit, proving 
that there are natures endowed with such susceptible passions, ‘lat to take 
away hope is to take away life. 

It has been written that Murillo was a stranger both to interest and to am- 
bition. [t was in 1670, when Murillo must have been about the age of fifty- 
seven, that one of his paintings was carried in procession at Madrid, at the 
festival of Corpus Christi. The subject was ‘ The Immaculate Conception ;’ 
and the pictures made such a sensation at Madrid, and at court, that the 
king’s impatience would brook no delay, and he sent for Murillo from Se- 
ville ; but the love of ease and retirement of the painter was nol to be con- 
quered by ambition or honours. He refused the commands of his sovereign 
under various pretences, and continued to live on at Seville in independence, 
that is, in constant labour and study of his art. Pictures were, however, 
sent by him to the royal collection. 

But Murillo was not so totally engrossed by his art as to forget others.— 
With the aid of his artist-friends, and the public authorities, he established 
an academy at Seville, of which he became director. It was opened in 1660, 
at a time of public rejoicing in Spain—at the peace of the Pyrenees and 
the marriage of Louis XL\. to the Infanta Maria-Theresa. Neither in this 
work nor in any other did Murillo receive any assistance from his own fami- 
ly. His eldest son went to the West Indies as a merchant; his second son 
became a canon of the cathedral at Seville; and his daughter took the veil 
in the convent of Madre de Dios. 

In 1681 Marillo went to Cadiz to paint the altar-piece of ‘The Marriage 


He returned to his home, 


of St. Catherine,’ for the convent of Capuchins; he fell from a scatfolding 


erected near the painting, was much hurt, and returned to his home at Se- 


ville, ill, in consequence of his fall. After lingering for some time he died in 
April, 1682, and was burjed in a vault in the church of Santa Cruz, under 
the chapel where is the painting of ‘ The Descentfrom the Cross,’ by Pietro 
Campana, and where Murillo was accustomed to pass some part of each day 
This magnificent picture had been ever the ob- 


in prayer and meditation. 
ject of Murillo’s admiration and reverence throughout his life. 


ings, his body found a resting place. 


tical life; and in him is found a painter, as Wordsworth is a poet. 


It is related, that one day when the church doors were about to be closed 
towards evening; the sacristan reminded Murillo, then in meditation before 


his favourite picture, that it was time to depart. 


‘I wait,’ said Marillo, still in his ecstasy, ‘1 wait until these holy persons 


have taken away the body of our Lord.’ 


After Murillo’s death, it was discovered how entirely disinterested his 
No further fortune did he possess than a hur- 
.dred reals, that he had received thie day before he died; and that money, 
with sixty ducats found in a drawer, comprised the whole of his earthly pos- 


life and character had been. 


sessions. 
—@——— 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, RN. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


Atter remaining in the court about two hours, it being then near to 
night-fall, the gaolers came out intothe yard, and we were all driven 
into a large apartment, the walls of which were of such solid materials, amg who was by no meansa bad doctor, told ine that he would die. A 
and the floor of large flag stones, as to prevent any possibility of escape. 
There was not} ,; : . : 
. ite : : . wished to leave me all his property (which the slaves were permitted to 
a spot where one could be driven without being defiled in some way or do), that is, he left me his garden, which was the best on the Sierra, his hut, | enable me to rove my innocence.’ 
which also was a very good one, and then putting his hand under the leaves tog y _ 


| was never in such a scene of filth and wretchedness, 


another ; and so many human beings—one half of which were negroes— 

being crowded into so small aspace, with only one barred window so : : 
. . pd ‘ w ‘ . » tatta 

high up as only to serve as a ventilator, created an atmosphere worse hich formed his bed, he pulled outa tattered, thumbed book, which h 

than any slave vessel’s hold. I leaned with my back against the wall, and, 

I thought of Amy, and 


1 must say, never was so miserable in my life. 
my sanguine hopes and anticipations of happiness. now all wrecked. 


thought of Captain Levee and my brother Philip careering over the seas 


free as the wind. 
feel at finding [ did not rejoin her. 
known my situation, but every scheme, as soon as I had weighed it, I 
found was hopeless. Still weak from previous disease, I felt as if I 


should be suffocated if | remained long in this pestiferous abode, and | 
Daylight came at last, and soon afterwards the door 
was opened: we were admitted into the yard, and all hastened to the 


wept like a child. 


large tub of water, which was soon emptied. The fighting and scramb 
ling to obtain first possession was really revolting. 
some coarse provisions were served out, and,then we learnt, to our grea 
delight, that we were immediately to set out for the mines. 
thought that this could be no great cause for exultation ; we were abou 
to go to pass the rest of our lives in bondage ; but all misery is compara 


tive, and sooner than have remained another night in that dreadful hole, 
About an hour afterwards a guard 


J would have welcomed any change. 


of dirty-looking soldiers came : we were all handcuffed to a long chain 


{ planed a hundred schemes to make 


An hour afterwards 


It would be 
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at about two feet apart, one on each side, so that we walked in pairs, and 
as soon as the first chain was full—and I was handcuffed to it—were 
ordered out into the square to wait for the others. My superior dress 
and appearance as an Englishman excited much curiosity ; people point- 

ed to me and made remarks, but [had no opportunity of communicating 
with any of the authorities, nor would it have been of any use if I had had. 

We remained there more than an hour, as the other chains of prisoners 

came out one by one ; we were five chains in all, about forty on « chain, 

We were then ordered to move on, walking between a guard of twenty 
or thirty soldiers, who marched, on each side of us, with their muskets 
and bayonets fixed about three yards from each other. In another hour we 
were ciear of the town, and threading our way through a lane bounded 
on each side by prickly pears and other shrubs. ‘There was no want of 
merriment among the party ; they talked and laughed with one another, 
and the soldiers who guarded them, appeared to care little for their fate. 

As for me, I was broken-hearted with the disgrace and the villainous man- 

ner in which [ had been thus sacrificed. My heart was full ofbitterness, 
and 1 could have gladly lain down and died, had [ not been still buoyed up 
with some faint hope that | should have an opportunity of making my 
position known, and obtain my release. 1 will pass over the journey, as 
one day was but the forerunner ofthe other. We halted at noon, and were 
supplied with fruit and maize, but we were never unchained day or night. 

Ina short time I was like all the rest—covered with vermin, and disgust- 
ing to myself. It was, | think, between four and five weeks before we ar- 
rived at our destination, which was in the district of Trejuco, and the lo- 
cality of the diamond mines was called the Sierra de Espinhaco. This 
sierra, or mountain, was «@ ridge of inaccessible precipices on each side of 
a narrow valley, traversed by a small river called the Tequetinhonha, and 
in this valley, and in the bed of the civer, were the diamonds found, for 
which we were condemned to toil for the remainder of our days. As we 
entered the ravine, I perceived how impossible it would be for me to es- 
cape ; even if a person could find his way back, after having succeeded 
in his escape. For many miles the road was a narrow pass cut on the 
side of the mountain, a yawning precipice below and inaccessible rocks 
above, and this narrow way wasat every twomiles blocked up by a guard- 
house built upon it, and through the portcullis of which it would be ne- 
cesssary to force away. And here we were, thousands of miles away from 
civilised life, in the heart of a country uninhabited except by occasional 
bands of indians. At last we filed through the last of the guard-houses, 
and found ourselves in a wider part of the ravine, which was crowded with 
buildings of various descriptions. We were led up tothe director’s house, 
and our names, persons, and descriptions, were taken down by a clerk. 
When my turn came, and I was asked in Portuguese who I was, I shook 
my head, and replied, ‘ Ingles.’ An interpreter was called, and I then 
stated my name, and begged the director would hear what I had to say. 
He shook his head, and after they had taken my description, desired me 
to go away. 

© Why do you not explain for me? said I to the interpreter. 

* Because he won’t hear what you have to say; if he would, every man 
on the chain would pretend that he was sent here by mistake. You may, 
by and by, find an opportunity tospeak to him, fhat is, after you have 
learnt Portuguese, and have been here a year or two ; but it will do no 
good.’ 

~ Daring the whole of the journey, I had been separated from Ingram. 
and now, for the first time since we left the prison, I had an opportanity of 
shaking him by the land I need net say how glad I was to meet again 
my companion in misfortune, and our only fear was now, that we should 
be again separated ; hut such was not the case. There were regular lodg- 
ings or barracks for the slaves, which were certainly not bad, but as all 
escape was considered impossible, any one who chose to raise a little hut 
for himself out of the bushes which grew on the rocks was permitted so to 
do. The hours of work were regular; we were allotted out in gangs, 
which took up a certain square of the river, or river’s side; we worked 
from daylight till near dusk, with only an hour allowed for repose in the 
heat of the day. There was a superintendant over each gang of twenty, 
who watched tnem and made them work. These superintendants were 
controlled by inspectors, who had the charge of four or five gangs, and who 


simple. The sand and the alluvial soil was thrown into troughs with 


was washed with the water from the river. The stones and larger parti- 


spectors, when they came round. 


vered every diamond found to the director. 


now employed in the oflices were slaves for life, as well as ourselves. 


seven hundred or more, were to be found in food; but I afterwards dis- 
covered that the government had farms and herds of cattle at a few miles 
distant, cultivated by slaves and Indians expressly for the purpose. Our 
rations were scanty, but we were permitted to cultivate as well as we coul j 
any spot we could find on the arid side of the mountain asa garden; and 
some of them, who had been there for many years, had, in course of time, 
produced a good soil, and reared plenty of vegetables. To my surprise, | 
found at least twenty Englishmen among the whole mass of slaves; and 


—saying much in favour of my countrymen. Their conversation and their 
advice teaded rauch to soothe the hardships of my captivity, but I found 
from them that any hopes of ever leaving the mines were useless, and that 
car bones must all be laid by the side of the mountain. Of course, In- 
gram and I were inseparable, we worked in the same gang, and we very 


man, set to work to make a garden. 


ttle dung-heap, which he watered to assist putrefaction. 
thing that would assist, he carefully collected ; and by degrees he had suffi- 
cient for a patch of four or five yards’ square. 


seeking, mixed up together. 
tables like the rest, an 


never out of my thoughts, and I fell into a deep melancholy. 
hard at my vocation, and was fortunate enough to find some gcod diamonds 
long before [ had been a year at the mines. 
administer punishment to those who neglected their business. 
but I did my duty with diligence. Ingram was in my gang, and anothe 


Englishman, an old man,—l1 should think not less than seventy years old 


to the mines, but the others were dead long ago. 


told me was a Bible. 
' bat of late I have read it | hope to a better purpose.’ 


astonishment, [ was put into his place. 


with him) had taken for me. 
This was singular, for I had never spoken to her, and what is mor 
strange, | never did speak to her, nor did she ever attempt to speak t 


Y 


t 


t 
- again mentioned between us. Having little to do, I now took up the Bibl 
given me by the old Englishman, as I had time to read it, which I bad n: 

















small sieve-bottoms, out of which escaped all the smaller matter, when it | it was near the hour. 


cles were then carefully examined, and any diamonds found were taken > had ! el 
out and delivered to the superintendants, who then made them over to the in- made an incision with my knife—probing with the blade. 


What puzzled me was, how so many people, for in all we amounted to | that otlice, corning towards me to take away the body. 


one or two of them were inspectors, and several of them superintendants | teen grammes, and of a very pure water. 


soon built a but for ourselves; aud Ingram, who was a light-hearted young 
He moved heavy stones on the sides 
of the mountain. and scraped up all the mould he could find; sometimes 
he would get his handkerchief full, but not often, but, as he said, every 
t little helped. He killed lizards for manure, and with them and leaves he 
And in that} made a f 

saine chapel where sozmany holy thoughts had entranced him, in the same 
spot where his mind bad ever been intent on religious meditations and feel- 
There is a harmony and a peace in 
the whole of Murillo’s life and death, very powerful in his religious aud poe- 


This he planted ; and with 
the refuse made more manure; and in the course of afew months, by in- 
cessant activity and assisted by me, he had a very tolerable patch of ground 
covered with this manure and the alluvial soil washed out by the diamond- 
We then obtained seeds, and grew vege- 
this proved a great increase to our comforts—that 
is our bodily wants; but my mind was far away. Amy Trevannion was 


I worked 


é Having acquired the Portu- 
guese language, I was soon after raised to the office of superintendant. I 
now no longer worked, but overlooked others, with a cane in my hand to 


1 cannot} at the mines; for the mines had us : illion toa 
say that | liked the change, | was not so miserable when I was employed, , ae Nae Seseey roneees eee 6 eee 


ew hoars before his death he sent for me to his hut, and after thanking me : : : 
2 : : : - ; at us all, he rec ‘ F 
for my kindness to him, he said that he knew he was dying, and that he| ~ ~~ ecognised me immediately. 


‘At first I read,’ said he, ‘te pass away time, in this melancholy place, 


I thanked the poor man for his present, and wished him good-bye. A 


; few hours afterwards he was dead, and Ingram and | buried him by tl 
us Why he distress she " ' vet , oe ; y to 
I thought of poor Whyna, and the distress she must | side of the mountain. Shortly afterwards our inspector died, and, to mys 


I could not imagine why I wa 
thus so fortunate in being promoted, but { afterwards found out that al- 
though I had never but casually seen her, I was indebted for my good for- 
tune to a fancy which the director’s eldest daughter (for he had his family 


me, so that it was wholly disinterested on her part. I had now still less to ; re the 

aaa & aig ; 4 stu and letter. P : i orly atte ring before '® 
do, and was in constant communication with the director, and one day sta- looks how any Conee I did former fare 0 en bring 
ted to him how it was that I had been brought there. He told me that he 
believed me, but could not help me, and alter that, the subject was never 


before, as | was employed the whole day; but I had a convenient cottage, 
» | as I may call it, of my own, and plenty of leisure and retirement, 











{ studied the Bible carefully, and found much comfort in it. Not that I 
was content with my lot—ihat I never could be while | was separated from 
Amy ~ but still 1 found much cousolation, and I became, toa certain decree 
resigned. 1 thought of my former life with disgust, and this second readin ; 
of the Bible, for the reader may recollect that the first took place when l 
was first confined in the Tower, was certainly of great advantage to me 
Lhad more time to dwell upon it—more time for reflection and self-examin 
ation—and every day J reaped more advantage and became more worthy of 
the name of Christian, 1 now prayed fervently, and I think that my pray- 
ers were heard, as you, my dear madam, will also think as I contidue », 
narrative. About three months after [| had been appointed an inspector 
Ingram was taken ill. At first he complained of disordered bowels, but in 
a few days inflammation came on, which ended in mortification. He wag 
in great agony until the mortification took place, when he obtained com. 
parative relief. 

* My dear Mr. Musgrave,’ he said, as I was at his bedside, ‘ ina few 
hours I shal] have escaped from the mines, and be no more in bondage 
I shall follow the poor old Englishman, who left you his executor. | am 
about to do the same. I shall now make my will verbally, as we have no 
writing-materials here, and leave you all | possess.’ 

‘Why are you not more serious, Ingram,’ I said, ‘ at such a moment as 
this?’ 

«1 ai most sericus,’ he replied. ‘J know that in afew hours I shall 
be nomore, and [ trust in the mercy of Him who died for kings and for 
slaves; bat, Musgrave, I have a secret to tell you Do you recollect the 
story in the faivy tales of the litthe white cat whose head was obliged to 
be cut off, and who then turned into the most beautifui princess in the 
world? Well, my secret is something like hers.’ 

1 thought, by his continuing in this strain, that his head was wander- 
ing. I was about to speak to him, when he continued: 

* Do you know what has occasioned my death? I will tell you the se. 
cret. 1 was washing for diamonds, when I found one of a size which as- 
tonished me. I knew it was of great value, and | did not choose that the 
King of Portugal should receive such a benefit from my hands. I put it 
into my mouth to secrete it, hardly knowing what | should do afterwards, 
but I was thinking how I should act, when one of the superintendants 
passing (tha: crabbed old Portuguese belonging to the next gang), and 
seeing me idle and in deep thought, he struck me with his cane such a 
smart rap on the shoulders, that he uot only made me jump up out of my 
reverie, but the diamond went down my throat. I’m sure if I had tried 
to swallow it I could not have done so, but the sheck forced it down. 
Well, this has occasioned my death, for it has remained in my stomach 
and occasioned the stoppage, which has ended in inflammation and mor- 
tification. I felt it here even now; give me your finger, don’t you feel 
it? Well, now you understand why I talked of the little white cat. Don't 
cut off my head, but when | am dead, just put your knife down there and 
take out the diamond and bury it, for [ tell you—and they say dying men 
see clearer than others—that I am certain you will be released from 
these mines, and then the diamond will be a fortune to you, and you will 
find that being my executor was of some value to you. Now, pray—no 
scruple—l entreat it as a list favour, promise me that you wil! do as | 
wish—pray promise me, or | shal! die unhappy.’ 

I could not hel» promising him to execute his wishes, he appeared so 
earnest and askel it as a last favour, but [ felt very repugnant at the idea, 
In another heur poor !ngram breathed his last, and 1 was most melan- 
choly at the loss of s9 worthy a friend, who had by serving me been sub- 
jected to the same slavery as myself. I left the hut and went to my own 
house, thinking over the strange communication that had been made to 
me. And why, thought I, should l obtain this diamond? I have no chance 
of leaving this; yet, who knows, Ingram prophesied in his dying mo 
ments that I should—well, at all events, I will keep my promise to the 
poor fellow. I reported his death to the director, «nd, about an hour af- 
terwards, went to the hut where he lay. His countenance was placid 
and [| looked at him for a long while, and queried whether he was not 
happier than I was or ever could be. But, to comply with his request—1 
could not bear the idea, I did not want the diamond, and I who in my 
early career had thought nothing of cutting and maiming the living man, 


brought in to the director the produce of the day’s toil. The work was | "OW shuddered at the idea of making an incision in a dead body. But 


there was no time to be lost, the burials always took place at sunset, and 
I bent a piece of bamboo cane double, like a pair 
of sugar tongs, and then putting my finger to the part of his stomach 
which he had pointed out, [ felt that there was a hard substence, and I 
T touched the 


The inspectors carried them to their | diamond, and then using the piece of cane asa pair of pincers, [ con- 
houses (for they bad houses from guvernment,) and in the evening deli- | trived, alter one or two attempts, to extract it. I threw the diamond with- 
After a short time, I found | out examination into a pan of water which stood by the bed, and covering 
that the office of superintendant, and also of inspector, was open to any of | up the body, I made a hole in the floor of the hut and buried the knife 
the slaves who conducted themselves well; and that the whole of them| which [felt [ never could use again. 


{ looked ont of the hut and perceived two of the slaves, who performe: 
i desired them ‘o 
carry it leaving the clothes on, followed them, and saw it deposited int! 
earth ; after which I read prayers over the grave, and could not refriir 
from shedding many tears to the memory of my faithful associate [I the 
returned to the hut, and taking the pan of water in my hand went to my 
own abode. I could not bear to touch the diamond, but I dared not leay 
it where it was; so I poured all the water out of the pan, and then rolled 
the diamond out on the floor, which was of hardened clay. I saw at once 
that it was one of great value, weighing, I should think, thirteen or four- 
It was in the form of an obtuse 
octohedron, and on one side was quite smooth and transparent. Having 
made this examination, I picked up some of the clay with a piece of iron, 
and relling the diamond into the hole, | jammed the clay down over it. 
There, said 1, you may remain till doom’sday, or till some one finds you: 
you will be of no use to me; and I thought of the cock in thefable. My 
tattered bible caught my eye, and I said to it, * you are of more value than 
all the diamonds in the world ;’ and I uttered only what I felt. 

For a long time [ mourned for Ingram, and thought nothing of the dia- 
mond. Three months more passed away, and I had been eighteen months 
in the mines, when some visitors made their appearance—no less than 


Every | one of the principals of the Jesuit order, who had been sent by the king 


of Portugal out to the Brazils, on a tour of inspection, as it was called, 
but in fact to examine into the state of affairs, and the way in which the 
government revenue was collected. There had lately been so much pe- 
culation on the part of the various officers, that it was considered neces- 
sary to make minute inquiry. A Portuguese nobleman had been sent out 
the year before, but had died shortly after his arrival, and there was every 
reason to suppose that he had been poisoned, that the inquiry might be 
got rid of. Now this Jesuit had been sent out, probably because a Portt- 
guese, who thought little of poisoning and stabbing a layman, would not 
»| dare to attempt the life of so sacred a character. Having full and extra- 

ordinary powers, he had made a short inquiry into the different depatt- 
ments of government, and had now come to the mines to ascertain how 
far the delivery of the diamonds at the treasury agreed with the collection 


million and a half of revenue. The director was ina great fuss when he 


tT) heard of this arrival at the further barrier; although immediately a"- 


2 nounced to him, he had scarcely an hour to prepare before the super!ol 
He told me that he had belonged to a merchant vessel, and in a drunken | of the Jesuits arrived with his suite consisting Of about twenty people; 
brawl a Portuguese had been killed; he and two others had been condemned i 
About a month after my 
elevation, this old man, who was very feeble, and whom I treated with . ans . . at aie 
te ° et ge rade, and awaited him with much indifference ; but my feelings were 00" 
great kindness on account of hie age—exacting no more than I thought he changed, when in this superior of the Jesuits I bebeid the Catholic priest 
could well perform—fell sick I reported him as being really ill, and In- . 


and fifty or sixty sumpter mules and riding-horses. 


i We were all called 
out to receive him, that is, all the inspectors. 


I went to attend the p- 


who had visited me in the Tower and obtained my release. The supe: 
rior bowed to the director and to all around him, and as he then looket 


‘ You here, my son 7’ said he. , 
* Yes, holy father,’ replied I, ‘and I thank Heaven that your arrival wi! 


‘ Pray how is this?’ said he. 
In afew words I narrated my story. 


* And you were thrown into prison without being permitted to defend 
yourself?’ 


e 


life.’ : 
tm you not make known your case to the director of the mines ? 
asked. 


‘I did, sir,’ I replied, ‘ but he stated that he pitied me, but coul 1 not nel 
me.’ 

‘Is this the case, Mr. Director?’ said the Jesuit, severely. 

‘C is, sir,’ replied the director; ‘I have more than once reported <a 
of what appeared to me of great hardship, if what those condemned hav: 
said was true, snd have been told that 1 was too officious, and that !"e"* 
could be no reversal of sentence. I can prove to you, sir, by my journa’* 


e he 


.] 


e 
0 


government; but ij at last received such letters, which I can show you: tha 
will prove that there has been no fau!t of mine.’ = 

‘ Allow me to add, holy father,’ said I, ‘that the kindness and consid et 
tion of the director have been very great to all those under his charge. and 
think it very fortunate that such a person has been appointed to this st'U* 
tion, as he has done every thing that has been in his power to alleviate‘ 


e 
yt 

















miseries of bondage.’ 





‘ Even so, my good father,’ replied I, ‘and sent to the mines to slave '" 
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man is a dear friend of mine, let him instantly be released. My orders are 
not to be disputed by the viceroy himself.’ 

The superior thea embraced me cordially, and told me that I was free, 
and should retara with him to Rio. Imagine, my dear madam, my joy aod 
gratitade. I fell on my knees before him, and kissed his hands. He gave 

me his blessing. and raised me up. : 

‘ Where is your companion in misfortune?’ said he. 

‘Alas! sir, he is dead,’ replied [. 

The superior shook his head and turned away, saying:— _ 

‘| will search into this affair to the bottom, depend upon it, when I get 
back to Rio.’ ; 

He then desired the director to bring out his book, and his own secretary 
to follow him, leaving his servants in the court-yard with me and the other 
inspectors. I received the congratulations of all parties present, and as soon 
as possible escaped from them, and returned to my own room, where I 
knelt and fervently thanked God for my unexpected deliverance ; and hav- 
ing paid my duty to the Most High, I sat down, and fell into a moat delight- 
jul reverie of anticipations. In the evening, after the superior had dismiss- 
ed him, the director sent for me, and said :— ‘ : 

« Allow me to retarn you many thanks for your kindness in speaking so fa- 
yourably of me as you have done. You nave, indeed, been of service to me, 
and I am most grateful.’ 

‘L only did you justice,’ replied L. A : 

‘Yes, bat how few have justice done them in this world?’ replied he.— 
‘The superior desired me to tell you that you are to live with the gentle- 
men of his suite. Ot course you know it is not etiquette for him to admit any 
body to bis table. At all events you must allow me one pleasure, which 18 
to supply you with clothes proper to your appearance, which I can easily 
do without inconvenience to myself.’ 

The director then led me into bis room, and opened a wardrobe full of 
rich suits, selected two of the handsomest, with linen and every other arti- 
cle requisite, a handsome sword and hat, all of which he begged me to ac- 
cept. Calling one of bis servants, he ordered him to put them into a valise, 
and take them to my apartment. 

‘Is there anything else that | can do ?7—speak freely.’ 

‘No, director,’ replied I, ‘I wili accept these things from you as | cannot 
procure them here, bat when at Rio, I have means to obtain everything that 
| require. I return you many thanks.’ 

‘] will send my servant to arrange your hair,’ said he, ‘and I pray you 
to consider him at vour disposal for the few days which the superior may 
remain here.’ 

‘Do you think it will take him so long ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the director, ‘and [ will tell you, in confidence, that he has 
brought with him the produce of the mines accounted for to the government 
at home, and on bis first inspection has found such defalcation from that 
which has been transmitted by me to Rio, that I expect there will be seri- 
ous business. ‘They never imagined at Rio that he would have undertaken 
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regard him as a sort of parliamentary pupil of Lord John Russell, but few 
reflect that he has been in the House of Commons (an interval excepted) 
huw twenty years. Those who are accustomed constantly to see and hear 
him, if the fact did not stare them in the face, would scarcely give the noble 
lord credit for the experience which so longa public life ought to have 
brought with it. They would expect from him ultra-liberal opinions; or 
warm, hearty, English sympathy, always bordering on rashness; or ambi 

tious effurts at political philosophy ; or bigh-flown attempts at the sublime 
in oratory; any thing, in short, buat wisdom or common sense. When Lord 
Morpeth was in parliament before, the idea of youthfulness and crudity (as 
in the case of Mr. Disraeli) had obtained such full possession of the minds of 
those accustumed to watch those matters, that even superior power scarcely 
received its due meed of respect when at intervals it was displayed, but 
was postponed in the general estimation to the claims of unambitious but 
consistent dulness. Time will remove this ridiculous, but provoking preju- 
dice. It is fast giving way. 

Carry back the imagination six or seven years. You are walking down 
to the House of Commons, looking inquiringly in the stream of horsemen 
and pedestrians that flows continuously towards St. Stephen’s between the 
hours of four and five, fur the notablesot the day. Some one strides rapidly 
towards you in the distance. Heavens, at what a rate he walks! Nearer 
he comes. He must be somebody; but you will scarce have time to take 
a steady view, ere he will shoot past you. Has he something on his miud, 
that those two large, wide-open eyes stare so fixedly on vacancy, half- 
starting from their sockets? Or is it only that he will tie his white cravat 
sv tight that his full round face and toppling hat look like a large thistle on 
its fragile stem? And why stalketh he on (uomindtul of the Joly sun !) 
with that blank, fixed luok, as of unatterrable pain? Is he possessed ? 
Hath he ademon? or a steam leg? or thinketh he that he bestrides a velo- 
cipede? Nosign! On, on! the figure comes, Old-Hamlet like, but t’other 
way ; and with a sharp, quick noise of iron heels. Another instant and it 
has whisked by you ; disappeared, passed the tall Hibernian porter, through 
the little door of the House vf Commons: a brief but startling apparition 
of two eyes, a flushed face (which you think you must have seen before, 
or something very like it), a fawn-like figure with tapering legs, in a swal- 
low-tailed coat, and faultless inexpressibles ! 

Having made your way iuto the strangers’ gallery, by means of an order, 
you are observing the ditierent great men of the day. There he is! stand- 
ing by the side of a little green table near the bar, with papers in his hand, 
Waiting to catch the Speaker's eye. How restless the light, graceful 
figure is! Is he going todance? The feet seem as if moving to some 
“ditty of no tone.’ Positively, if the Speaker does not call upon him soon 
he will pirouette with airy bound along the floor, and come down with an 
a plomb upon the table. Ah! he is at last released from pain—the pain of 
standing still. He trips gracefully up to one of the gentlemen in wigs, the 
Speaker’s deputies in martyrdom, delivers his papers and drops into 





such a tedious journey as he has done, and they are in much alarm aboat it; 
but I will leave you now, that you may go home and make your toilet. Al 
low me to congratulate you, with all my heart, at the fortunate termina- 
tion to your unjust bondage.* 

Having again thanked him for his kindness, I went to my lodging, where 
[ found his servant waiting for me; and having had my hair arran ged in a 
very tolerable manner, and a little powder thrown in, [ put on one of the 
suits, which fitted me pretty well, and required a slight alteration from be- 


ing rather full, which the servant soon managed, Titus did | exce more ap- | hidden causes, or seizing on their ridiculous aspects, with such woudrous 


pear as a gentleman—contrary to all my expectations—anud | then went and 
joined the suite of the superior, who, when they perceived the difference 
which dress made in my appearance, congratulated me, and warmly wel- 
comed me to join the meal which bad just been prepared for them. On 
the following day, the superior sent for me, aud ordering me to sit down, 
requested that | would enter into a full detail of what had happened to me 


since we last parted. {did so, and my narrative occupied the whole after- | there is vigour and earvestnes+, and here and there a touch of manly feeling 


noon. 
——-<frr ——_ 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
LORD MORPETH. 


. . 6.8 P . oes >: F »locution- > ; ‘ rie ag i she yer 
Lord Morpeth’s position as a public man mast be peculiarly gratifying to | learned at some elocution-master, who has tried to teach him what never 


his seat; for (itis six yearsag) he is in offize—high in office; and to night 
he is to introdace to the house one of the Whig measures for the concilia- 
tion of Ireland. A little Jater and our tantalising friend rises to speak, 
standing at the table with his ministerial despatch-box before him, a moun 
tain of papers, and two oranges suug in a corner—awiul symptoms of a 
long speech, Now you havea moment to study his countenance. Surely 
| it is farniliar to you! Did you ever see the Great Retired as Apollo Belvi!? 
| D>» you ever ponder on the graphic works of our great limuer satirist, the 

mysterious “‘ H, B.,”” he who foreshadows political events, grasping their 








sagacity and wit? No; nor have you, to your knowledge, ever seen Lord 
Morpeth before. Yet you know those lineaments! Sir, it is the other 
face you are thinking of. 

| He has begun to speak. He has delivered an ambitious exordium, stilted 
and high-tl »wn in language, but elevated and generous in sentiment. His 
| Voice is rather harshly high in its tone, and too uniform in its sound. But 





| that almost startles by its contrast with the odd, overgrown-boyish, yet 
| not unpreposterous, figure and manner. The action, also, is too tormal, it 
has too much of the schools ; and there is altogether an artificial and ambi- 


| tions effort at eloquence, that makes one wish Lord Morpeth would trust | 


more to bisown unfettered impulses, and not so much to the lessous he has 


‘I an glad to hear you ay so, Mr, Elrington; Mr. Director, this gentle- | the other of forty-four? Of the readers of Lord Morpeth’s speeches, who 
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After awhile, some of the strongest. and smartest of our men were 
picked out to go on the recruiting service, and gather men from the mili- 
tia regiments to fill up our ranks. I myself started off with Lieut. Pratt, 
Serjeant-Major Adams, and William Brotherwood,* the latter of whom 
was afterwards killed at Vittoria by a cannon-ball, which at the same mo- 
ment ended Patrick Mahon and Lieut. Hopwood. 

| was a shoemaker in the corps, and had twenty pounds in my pocket 
which ] had saved up. With this money I hired a gig, and the Serjeant- 
Major and myself cut a very smart figure. The only difficulty was, that 
neither of us knew how to drive very well, consequently we overturned 
the gig on the first day, before we got half-way on our journey, and the 
shafts being broken we were obliged to leave it behind us in a small vil- 
lage, midway between Hythe and Rye, and take to our legs, as Was more 
soldierlike and seemly. We reached Rye the first night, and I recollect 
that L succeeded in getting the first recruit there, a strong, able-bodied 
chimney-sweep, named John Lee. ‘This fellow (whose appearance I was 
struck with as he sat in the taproom of the Red Lion on that night, to- 
gether with a little boy as sooty as himself) offered to enlist the moment I 
entered the room, and | took him at his word, and immediately called for 
the Serjeant-Major for approval. 

‘ There’s nothing against my being a soldier,’ said the sweep, ‘ but my 
black face; I'm strong, active, and healthy, and able to lick the best man 
in this room.’ 

‘ Damn your black face,’ said the Serjeant-Major; ‘the Rifles can’t be 
too dark: you’re a strong rascal, and if you mean it, we'll take you to the 
doctor to-morrow and make a Giniril of you the next day.’ So we had 
the sweep that night into a large tub of water, and scoured him outside, 
and filled him with punch inside, and made a rifleman of him. 

After rejoining Serjeant-Major Adams at Rye, we started off for Has- 
tings in Sussex, and on our way we heard of the East Kent Militia at 
Lydd; so we stopped there about an hour to display ourselves before 
them, and try if we could coax a few of them into the Rifles. We strutted 
up and down before their ranks arm and arm, and made no small sensa- 
tion amongst them. When on the recruiting service in those days, men 
were accustomed to make as gallant a show as they could, and accordingly 
we had both smartened ourselves up a trifle ‘he Sergeant-Major was 
quite a beau, in his wey ; he hada sling belt to his sword like a field-offi- 
cer, a tremendous green feather in his cap, a fiaring sash, his whistle and 
powder-flask displayed, an officer’s pelisse over one shoulder, and a dou- 
ble allowance of ribbons in his cap; whiist | myself was also as smart as [ 
dared appear, with my rifle slung at my shoulder, 

In this guise we made as much of ourselves as if we had both been 
Generals, and, as I said, created quite a sensation, the militia-men 
cheering us as we passed up and down, till they were called to order by 
the officers. 

The permission to volunteer was not then given to the Fast Kent, al- 
though it came out a few days afterwards, and we persuaded many men, 
during the hour we figured before them, that the Rifles were the only 
boys fit for éhem to join. : 

After looking up the East Kent, we reached Hastings that same night, 
where we found that the volunteering of the Leicester Militia (who were 
quartered there) had commenced, and that one hundred and twenty-five 
men and two officers had given their names to the 7th Fusileers, and 
these, Adams and I, determined to make change their mind in our favour 

if we could. . 

The appearance of our rifle uniform, and a little of Serjeant Adams’st 
blarney, so took the fancies of the volunteers, that we got every one of them 
for the Rifle corps and both officers? into the bargain. We worked hard in 
this business. 1 may say that for three days and nights we kept up the 
dance. Every volunteer got ten guineas bounty, which, except the two 
kept back for necessaries, they speut in every sort of excess, till all was 
gone. Then came the re-action. The drooping spirits, the grief at parting 
with old comrades, sweet-hearts, and wives, for the uncertain fate of war. 
And then came on the jeers of the old soldier; the laughter of Adams, and 
myself, and comrades, and our attempts to give a fillip to their spirits as we 
marched them off from the friends they were never to look upon again; 
and, as we termed it,‘ shove them on 10 glory’—a glory they were uot long 
in achieving, as out of the hundred and filty of the Leicestershire. which we 
enlisted in Hastings, scarce one man, I should say, who served, but could 





his personal feelings. His ambition ought to be more than satisfied with | yet was taught, and never willbe. The style is too much that of the 


tue rauk he holds as an orator in the House of Commons, while the personal 
esteem and respect entertained for him by his own party afford to a man cf 
bis, peculiar temperament a far more agreeable reward than even the admi- 
ration which his displays of intellectual ability have elicited. In the bard- 
ness engendered by party strife, it is rare to find personal qualities so mach 
regarded in a public man as they are in the case of Lord Morpeth; and still 
more 80 where the individaal has entered, as the noble lord has done, with 
Keenness, and as muci heat as his nature will allow, into almost all the con- 
flicts of the Lime. The circumstances attending his retirement some few 
years ago from public life, and those which have characterised his retarn, 
have coutributed still more to invest him with a personal, more than even a 
political interest. Wheuhe was ejected from Yorkshire on the final down- 
fal of the Whig party, and when he made that somewhat rash resolution 
never to re-vnter the ttouse of Commons unless as the representative of the 
same county, few men could have supposed, in the then triamphant state of 
the Conservative party, that circumstances would have arisen so soon to 
restore him to the post he had before held, or to take away from the rash- 
ness of that vow by accomplishing its fultilment That a man, evidently so 
ambitious of distinction as a statesman and an orator, should have volunta- 
rily debarred himself from his greatest enjoyment on what might seem so 
sculimental a ground, is at the same time in itself a strong proof of some 


very decided personal character, some qualities of the heart as well as of 


Loe rn 


‘ue mind, distinguishing him from those who prove the ditference by their 
astonisiment, or by their depreciation of what might seem such Quixotic 
couduct, But Lord Morpeth alinost stands alone in this privilege of excit- 
ing personal regard, while he at the same time secures political esteem. It 
18 a regard felt by those even who in politics differ most widely from him ; 
who, in tact, were disposed to look at his former coquettings with democ- 
Tucy as involving a most dangeroas example. This involuntary blending of 
the personal with the political character, when accompanied by intellectual 
C:atms and not carried to excess, is very agreeable to the English people, 
who love to see men sincere and in earnest, even if against them. and whu 
Cannot be brought to understand that cold abstraction of character by which 
tle man removes himself from the direct agency of human sympathies, liv- 
ing in the intellect and the reason alcne, a mere intelligent machine for 
yorking out propositions State-craft, to their apprehension, is nothing but 
f wuright hypocrisy, aud No state necessity excuses in their eyes double- 
— policy, or tergiversation of principle. A great proportion of Lord 
Morpeth 8 popularity with all sections of the Liberal party, is to be traced 
to his instinctive unfailing honesty of purpose. He might be sometimes 
personally ridiculous, or oratorically he might absurdly illustrate that vault- 
ug ambition which o’erleaps itself, bat he was always morally respectable 
Nay, this feature in his ¢ ; 





illustration. Ina dispute as to a « 
personal assertion, 
the Liberals cried out, ‘Oh! then it must be so!’ 
favourable to his colleagues 
culiarity of character. — 
Lord Morpeth contrasts f 
House of Parliament, 
of rank or class. in the assertion of those views 
popular with the middle and lower classes, he ha 
his colleagues ; and his evide 
that he feels all he utters. 
what is infinitely more c 


juestion which could only be decided by 


popularly, There is a frankness, a warmth, a ¢ 
insulting conde 


haracter received not lovg since an almost |udicrous 


Lord Morpeth assumed the aflirmative. Upon this all 
A comparison not very 
, but mightily so to our assumption as to his pe- 


avonrably with other Whig noblemen in either 
in being, to all appearance, wholly tree from the pride 
and principles which are 
, i s gone farther than any of 
ent sincerity of disposition compels us to believe 
He not ouly entertains popular cpinions, but, 
aptivating with the multitude, he expresses them 
ourtesy unaccompanied by 
susion, that attaches to him men of all shades of opinion, In 


thi » 7 . onep warvbell ; ; ° 
Ns respect the young noble who most resembles him is Lord John Man- 


hers. Starting fror 


-Ourse Seeins to run tos 


u together thus far: that they think the time is come for | active and fine fellows as ever held 
litical, concession on the part of men of rank and 
» the «i e chances te oc 

n the singular changes this age has seen, have secured 


ria) ” 
S0ciai, more than for iY 
Station, to those wh , 1 


9 themselves so mucli of the real power of the couutry. 
As a politicin 

‘he tether allowed by the princip 
process of d lopinent. 


( fhe Lord Morpeth returned to partiament in 194¢ 
® such ’ ‘ — * t , ; . 
such al Improvement on the Lord Morpeth who was ejected in 1841, tha 
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un wholly opposite points in the political arena, their! sickly skeleton, if | may so term 1t 


“young gentlemen’s academies” on exsmination-day. But the more you 
hear, the more you like both the speaker and his sentiments; in spite of all 
his peculiarities he has warmed you. If you don’t think with him, at least 
you feel with him. You have forgotten, too, the little traits of the ludicrous, 
in the palpable moral integrity of the man before you, instinct with a con- 
sciousness of the deep responsibilities of his exalted rank and station 

Such was the Lord Morpeth of 1840. ‘To come at the Lord Morpeth ot 
1846, you have but to soften down the ludicrous ideas, and extend the in- 
fluence cf those which are associated with respect for high moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Five years, while they have added some silver to the 
grey hair which it seems is the hereditary peculiarity of his family, have 
smoothed off many of the angularities and strengthened the tone of his 
mind. His language, still ambitious, is less inflated, his manner less bom- 
bastic, his style generally more finished. He is certainly developing, uot, 
perhaps, into a great orator, but at all events into a powerful and accom- 
plished speaker, with great sway over the feelings of his auditory. There 
are in him the materials of a statesman, but of a statesman in whom the good 
rather than the great will predominate. 

Contrasted with Earl Grey, he gaius by the comparison. Although the 
former had the s‘art of him in official life, he is equally, if not more efti- 
cient, from his greater patience and amenity. Lord Morpetn never excites 
bitterness of feeling; Lord Grey does. With equal honesty of purpose, he 
takes circumstances more into view, and does not run counter to public feel- 
ing where no good, but rather harm, would ensue. He takes broader views, 
more germane to the great object of all statesmauship and legislation, than 
the strict logical coaclusions ef Earl Grey. He reasons toa great extent 
through his feelings; Lord Grey subdues all feeling to the harsh necessities 
of experimental policy. The one gives the rein in a great measure to his 
sympathies, feeling that they will not lead him far wrong: with the otuer, to 
think, to reason, to prove, is to be wise; he sets up the wisdom of man’s 
limited capacity above that higher wisdom which is based on our moral in- 
stincts. The one warms, inspires you; the other convinces, perhaps, but 
chills. The one makes the (untried) principles of modern political econo- 
mists subservient to general policy and the wants of human aature ; the oth- 
er has a cast-iron mould for all things. The one would expand legislation 
as far as possible, trusting much to the good old forms in which the English 
nation has grown up; the other would centralise, and, by centralising, par- 
alyse. The one trusts, perhaps, a little too much to the heart; but certainly 
| the other depends too entirely on the head. 1t alimest follows that the one 
should be more popular than the other,—at Jeast, so is the fact. Both, no 
doubt, deserve credit for good intentions. Their future career will be, at 
no great distance of time, perhaps, again side by side. It is tobe hoped 
that neither the popular sympathies of Lord Morpeth, nor the personal am 
bition of Earl Grey, will lead them to disregard or undervalue the dangers 
to which their own character as statesmen and the welfare of their country 
will be exposed, if they too readily yield, on insufficient grounds, to the 
‘ pressure from without.’—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS—EDITED BY HENRY CURLING. 
Recruiting adventures after Corunna—The fortunate race—The rebel 
turned soldier—The start for Flushing—the sickness of the soldiers— 
The return home and stage-coach adventures—A soldier suffering from 
disease—The invalids ut Chelsea—The Veteran Battalion at Fort Cum- 
berland—Anecdote of the Independents 


After the disastrous retreat to Corunna, the Rifles were reduced toa 
Out of perhaps nine hundred of as 
weapon in the field of au enemy’s 
country, we paraded some three hundred weak and crest-fallen invalids. 
1 myself stood the third man in my own company, Which was reduced 
from near a hundred men to but three. Indeed, I think we had scarce a 


1, Lord Morpeth has already ran nearly to the full jength of | company on parade stronger than ten or twelve men, at the first parade. 
les of his party; as an orator, he is still in | After a tew parades, however, our companies gradually were augmented 
;1 (by those of the sick who recovered), but many of those who did not sink 


in hospit il, were never more of much service as soldiers. 














have shown at the year’s eud some token of the fields he had fought in; 
very many found a grave, and some reiurned to Hythe with the loss of their 
limbs. 

l remember the story of many of these men’s lives; one in particular named 
Demon, whom I myself enlisted from the Leicester Militia, is not a little cu- 
rious. Demon was a smart and very active man, and serving as Corporal in 
the light company of the Leicestershire when | persuaded him to join our 
corps, where he was immediately made a Serjeaut in the 3rd_ battalion, then 
just forming; aud from which he eventually rse to be a Commissioned Offi- 
cer in one of our line regiments, bat whose number | cannot how remem: 
ber. The cause which led to Demon’s merits being first noticed was not a 
little curious, being neither more nor Jess than a race 

It happened that at Skoreham Ciitf, (soon after he joined,) a race was got 
up amongst some Kentish men, who were noted for their swiltness, and one 
ef them who had beaten his companions, challenged any soldier in the Rifles 
vo ran against him for two lhandred pounds. The sum was large, and the 
runner was of so much celebrity, that although we had some active young 
fellows amungst us, not one seemed inclined to take the chance, either offi- 
cers or men, till at length Demon stept forth and said he would run against 
this Kentish boaster, or any man on the face of the earth, and fight him af. 
terwards into the bargain, if any one could be found to make up the mo- 
ney. Upon this an officer subscribed the money, and the race was ar- 
ranged. 

The affair made quite a sensation, and the inhabitants of the different vil- 
lages for miles around flocked to see the sport ; besides which the men from 
different regiments in the neighbourhood, infantry, cavalry, and artillery,also 
were much interested, and managed to be present, which caused the scene 
to be avery gay one. In short, the race commenced, aud the odds were 
much against the soldier at starting, as he Was a much less man than the 
other, and did not at all look like the winner He, however, kept well up 
with his antagonist, and the affair seemed likely to end in a dead heat, which 
would undoubtedly have been the case, but Demun, when close upon the 
winning-post, gave one tremendous spring forward, and won it by his body's 
length. 

This race, in short, led on to notice and promotion. General Mackenzie 
was in comniand of the garrison at Hythe. He was present, and was highly 
delighted at the rifleman beating the bumpkin, and saw that the winner 
was the very cut ofa soldier, and in short that Demon was a very smart fel- 
low, so that eventually the news of the race reached the first battalion then 
fighting in Spain. Sir Andrew Barnard, as far as I recoilect from hearsay, 
al the time, was in command of the Rifles in Spain at that moment; and, as 
i now remember the story, either be or sume other officer of Ligh rank, up- 
on being told of the circumstance, remarked that, as Demon was such a 
smart runner in England, there was very good ground for a rifleman to use 
his legs on out there. He was accordingly ordered out with the next dratt 
to that country, where he so much distinguished himself that he obtained 
his commission, as I have before mentioned. 

I could give many more anecdotes connected with the recruiting at this 
time for the three battalions of Rifles, but the above will suffice ; and soou 
after the incident 1 have narrated above (our companies being full of young 
aud active men), we started off with the expedition, then just formed, for 
Walcheren. 1 could not help feeling, when we paraded, that I stood en- 
ranked fur this expedition comparatively amongst strangers, since 1p the 
company I belonged to, not a single man, except James Brooks, whom I 
have before named, then paraded with me who had been a fellow comrade 
in the fields of Portugal and Spain. I felt also the loss of my old Captain 
(Leech), whom I much loved and respected, and who left the second bat- 
talion at that time to be promoted in the first. When 1 heard of this 
change, I stepped from the ranks ond offered to exchange 140 the first, but 
Lieut. Hill, who was present, hinted to Captain Hart (my new Command 








Inese three brave fellows were killed by a cannon-b ill at Vittoria, 
As they were creeping from their cover to try and shootone of the French 
Generals who was much expose}, the enemy | yinted a gun at them and 
succeeded in sweeping down all three, as they crawled along. Che shot 
was remarked as extraordinary and well remem be red . 
+ The history of Serjeant-Major Adams is Ssomewhl at singular. I was his 
great friend at this time, and he confided some part ul it to me. He had 
| been a « roppy (a rebel) and had to ight at Vinegar Hill. W hen the rebels 
were defeated he escaped, aud lived some time in the w ilds of Connemara. 
} He afterwards tbought it best to enlist u the Donegal Militia, and then vo- 
lunteered to the Rifles. | he soon rose (whilst In Spain) to the rank of 
Serjeant. Daring the retreat to Corunna, Serjeant-Major Crosby failed, 
ford ,dama in his place. At St. Sebastian he was no- 


his bravery with the forlorn hope, and a com 
; | com 


‘ ss ind he afterwards joined a regiment in Gibraltar 
where he wv Adjutant. He then went to America, where he 
beac Bost leat { believe [ was the only man iu the reg 
ment who knew ol his Having been a rebel, and I kept the eecret faithfn 
] leath 
n F Officers were Chapman and Freere, and I be- 
re w 
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ing Officer) not to let we go, as if he did he would repent it. I will not say 


here what the Lieutenant then said of me, but he persuaded Capt. Hart to 
keep me, as my character had been so good in the former campaign ; and 
accordingly I remained in the second battalion, and started on the Walche- 
ren expedition 

From Hythe to Deal was one day’s march ; and I remember lovking 
along the road at the fine appearance the different regiments made as we 
marched along. It was as fine an ex dition as ever | looked at, and the 
army seemed to stretch, as 1 regarded them, the whole distance before us 
to Dover. 

At Deal the Rifles embarked in the Superb, a 74, and a terrible outcry 
there was umongst the women upon the beach on the embarkation ; for the 
ill consequences of having too many women amongst us had been so apparent 
in our former campaign and retreat, that the allowance of wives was consid- 
erably curtailed on this occasion, and the distraction of the poor creatures 

rting with their husbands was quite heart-rending: some of them cling- 
ing to the men so resolutely, that the officers were obliged to give orders to 
have them separated by furce. In fact, even after we were in the boats 
and fairly puma off, the screaming and howling of their farewells rang in 
our ears far out to sea. 

The weather being fair, and the fleet having a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance, many spectators (even from London) came to look at us as we Jay 
in the Downs, lal we set sail (I think on the third day of our embarkation) 
in three divisions. 

A fair wind soon carried us off Flushing, where one part of the expedition 
disembarked, the other made for South Beveland, among which latter I my- 
self was. The five companies of Rifles immediately occupied a very pretty 
village, with rows of trees on either side its principal street, where we had 
plenty of leisure to listen to the sound of the cannonading going on amongst 
the companies we had left at Flushing. 

The appearance of the country (such as it was) was extremely pleasant, 
and for a few days the men enjoyed themselves much But at the expira- 
tion of (I think) less time than a week, an awful visitation suddenly came 
upon us. The first 1 observed of it was one day as I sat in my billet, when 
1 beheld whole | rane of our riflemen in the street shaking with a sort of 
ague, to such a degree that they could hardly walk; strong and fine young 
men who had been but a short time in the service seemed suddenly reduc- 
ed in strength to infants, unable to stand upright—so great a shaking had 
seized upon their whole bodies from head to heel. The company I belong- 
ed to was quartered in a barn, and I quickly perceived that hardly a man 
there had stomach for the bread that was served out to them, or even to 
taste their grog, although each man bad an allowance of half-a-pint of gin 
per day. In fact, 1 should say, about three weeks from the day we landed, 
I and two other men were the only individuals who could stand upon our 
legs. They lay groaning in rows in the barn, amongst the heaps of lumpy 
black bread they were unable to eat. 

This awful spectacle considerably alarmed the officers,* who were also 
many of them attacked. The Naval Doctors came on shore to assist the Re- 
gimental Surgeons, who, indeed, had more upon their hands than they coald 
manage; De. Ridgeway of the Rifles and his assistant having nearly 500 pa- 
tients prostrate at the same moment. Inshort, except myself and three or 
four others, the whole concern was completely floored. 

Under these circumstances, and which considerably confounded the Doc- 
tors, orders were issued (since all hopes of getting the men upon their legs 
seemed gone) to embark them as fast as possible, which was accordingly 
doue with some little difficulty. The poor fellows made every effort to get 
on board. Those who were a trifle better than others crawled to the boats; 
pas supported each other; and many more were carried helpless as in- 

ants. 

At Flushing matters were not much better, except that there the soldiers 
hed a smart skirmish with their enemies before the fever and ague had 
attacked them. On shipboard the aspect of affairs did not mend ; the men 
beginning to die so fast that they committed ten or twelve to the deep in 
one day. 

It was rather extraordinary that myself and Brooks, and a man named 
Bowley, who had all three been at Corunna, were at this moment unattack- 
ed by the disease, and, notwithstanding the awful appearance of the pest- 
ship we were in, I myself had little fear of the disease. I thought myself 
so hardened thatit coula not touch me. It happened, however, that I stood 
sentinel (men being scarce) over the hatchway, and Brooks, who was al- 
ways a jolly and jeering companion (even in the very jaws of death) came 


little, we managed to muster outside the hospital, some three hundred ot 
us parading there morning and evening, for the benefit of fresh air; and 
medicine was served out to us as we stood enranked, the hospital order- 
lies passing along the ranks, and giving each man his dose from large 
jugs which they carried. 
As we got better an order arrived to furnish two companies of the se- 
cond battalion, and two companies of the third battalion, of Rifles, for 
Spain, as they were much wanted there, Accordingly an inspection took 
place, and two hundred men were picked out, all of whom were most 
anxious to go. 1 myself was rejected at that time, as unfit, which Imuch 
regretted. However, on making application, after a few days, I was ac- 
cepted, principally on the recommendation of Lieutenant Cochrane, who 
much wished for me; and I accordingly once more started for foreign ser- 
vice, 

From Hythe to Portsmouth, where we were to embark, was eight days’ 
march; but the very first day found out some ot the Walcheren lads. I 
myself was assisted that night to my billet, the ague having again seized 
me, and on the third day wagons were obliged to be hired to get us along 
the road. Aswe proceeded some of those men who had relapsed died on 
the road, and were buried in different places we passed through. At 
Chichester, I recollect a man was taken out of the wagon in which | my- 
self lay, who had died beside me, and at that place he was buried. 

At Portsmouth I remained one night, bilieted with my fellow travel- 
lers atthe Dolphin. Here I was visited by an uncle who resided in the 
town ; and who was much shocked at seeing me so much reduced, con- 
cluding it was impossible I could survive many days. Such was the 
shocking state we were again reduced to. The next morning spring- 
wagons were procured for us, and we were sent back to Hilsea barracks 
for the benefit of medical advice ; and I took a farewell of my uncle, 
never expecting to see him again. Such, however, was not to be the 
case, as, out of the thirty-nine riflemen who went into Hilsea Hospital, 
Talone survived. 

_It may seem to my readers extraordinary that I should twice be the sur- 
vivor of so many of my comrades. I can only therefore refer them to the 
medical men who attended us, if they yet live, and whose names were 
Dr. Ridgeway, of the Rifles, and Dr. Fraser, who at that time was the 
Surgeon at Hilsea. 

Whilst we lay sick at Hilsea Hospital [ must not forget to mention an 
act of great kindness and humanity which was performed towards the 
soldiery. Lady Grey, who, I believe, was the wite of the Commissioner 
of Portsmouth Dockyard at this time, was so much struck with the state 
of the sufferers, that she sent one morning two carts loaded with warm 
clothing for them ; giving to each man, of whatsoever regiment, who had 
been at Walcheren, two pairs of flannel drawers and two flannel waist- 
coats. The circumstance was greatly appreciated by the men; and 
many, like myself, have never forgotten it. 

After this, being the only rifleman left at Hilsea, Lieut. Bardell made 
application to the General for leave for me to go into Dorsetshire to see 
my friends, which was granted; but the doctor shook his head, doubting 
that I should ever be able to undertake the journey. In about a week, 
however, I considered myself fit to undertake the journey; and, accord- 
ingly, a non-commissioned officer of one of the line regiments put me 
into a Salisbury coach. A lady and gentleman were my fellow pas- 
sengers inside, and we started about four o’clock. They seemed not to 
relish the look of a sick soldier in such close quarters; and, accordingly, 
we had hardly cleared the town of Gosport before I gave them a dreadful 
fright. In short, 1 was attacked all at once with one of the periodical 
ague-fits, and shook to so desperate a degree that they were both horror- 
struck, andalmost inclined to keep me company. The lady thought that 
both herself and husband were sold, and would certainly catch the com- 
plaint; expressing herself as most unhappy in having begun their 
journey on thatday. These fits generally lasted an hour and a quarter, 
and then came on a burning fever, during which I called for water at 
every place the coach stopped In fact, coachman, guard, and passen- 
gers outside and in, by no means liked it, and expected every minute that 
I should die in the coach. 

‘ Here’s a nice go,’ said the coachman, as he stopped at a place called 
Whitechurch, ‘catch me ever taking up a sick soldier again if { can help 
it. Ths here poor devil’s going to make adie of it in my coach.’ 

It seems, ve mer as if { had personally offended the burly coachman, for 





past me, and offered me a lamp of pudding, it being pudding day on board. 
At that moment J felt struck witha deadly faintness, shook all over like an 
aspen, and my teeth chattered in my head, so that I could hardly hold my 
rifle. 

Brooks looked at me a moment, with the pudding in his hand, which he 
saw | could not take. 

‘Hallo,’ he said, ‘why Harris, old boy, you are not going to begin, are 

ou?!’ 

I felt unable to answer him, but only muttered out as I trembled, ‘ For 
God’s sake yet me relieved, Brooks !’ 

‘Damme,’ said Brooks, ‘ it’s all up with Harris ! 
at last, old chap.’ a 

In fact I was svon sprawling upon the forecastle, amongst many others, 
in a miserable state, our heads upon our knapsacks, and our great coats 
over us. In this state the Doctors, during our short voyage, were fully em- 
ployed ; pails of bark were carried amongst us and given to the men in horn 
tumblers, and thus we arrived at Dover. 

As I lay on the deck, I looked 1p at that splendid castle in the distance. 
it was identified with old England, and many a languid eye was cheered by 
its sight Men naturally love to die upon their native land, and I felt [ 
could now do so contentedly! Nay, I have that frowning English fortress 
in my eye at this moment, as I then beheld it. The Warwickshire Militia 
were at that time quartered at Dover. ‘They came to assist in disembarking 
us, and were obliged to lift many of us out of the boats like sacks of flour. 
Ifany of those militiamen remain alive, they will not easily forget that piece 
of duty; for 1 never beheld men more moved than they were at our helpless 
state. Many died at Dover and numbers at Deal; whilst those who had 
somewhat rallied on getting from the land of pestilence, were paraded in or 
der to get them on to their old quarters at Hythe. 

I remember that the 43rd and 52nd Regiments (all that were able) march- 


You’re catched hold of 


ed with us this day to Hythe ; but I'm afraid we did not (any of us) cut 
In fact, such was the shaking fever we felt 
that we were left pretty much to our own discretion to get to our journey’s 


much of a figure on the road. 


end in the best manner we could. Many, indeed, would never have got 
into barracks without assistance, 


floored the strength of the whole turn-out. 


The hospital at Hythe being filled with the sick, the barracks became 
a hospital, and as deaths ensued, and thinned the wards, the men were 
continually removed, making a progress from barrack to hospital, and 
The ward of the hospital, in which I my- 
self was, aceommodated eleven men, and I saw, from my bed in the cor- 
ner where [ lay, this ward refilled ten times, the former patients being 
I had been gradually removed as the men 
died, until Iwas shoved up into a corner of the ward, where I lay and had 
plenty of leisure to observe my comrades in misfortune, and witness their 
end. Some I beheld died quietly, and others were seized in various ways. 
Many got out of bed in a shivering delirium, and died upon the floor in 


from hospital to the grave. 


all carried out to the grave. 


the night-time. 


Having been a shoemaker in the Rifles, | had saved during my ser- 
vice near two hundred pounds, which J had in the Bank at Hythe at this 
time, so that I was enabled to procure extra wine and other nourishing 
things, and often gave my compaDions in misfortune a treat also; and 


this I think enabled my iron constitution to keep death so long at bay. 


I saw one or two ofmy Peninsular comrades, and whom I had often seen 


fighting bravely in the field, die in this hospital in a miserable condition 
their bodies being s:vollen up like barrels. 

Every thing was done for us that skill could devise, and nothing coul 
exceed the kindness and attention of Dr. Ridgeway towards us. 


bath, and was taken out dead. 


Iremember hearing, as I lay sick, that firing over the graves of our 


comrades was dispensed with, the men died so fast ; and when I yot out 
and went to the churchyard to look upon the graves of my comrades, 
saw them lying in two lines there. 


so they also were ranked in death, 


The medical men made ¢€ very effort to try to trace the immediate cause 
ofthis mortality amongst us ; and almost all the men were examined after 
but it was of no avail, as nothing could arrest the progress of the 
“ The Doctors, I heard, ge- 
nerally attributed this to the enlargement of the spleen, as almost all were 
swollen and diseased in that part. 1 myself was dreadfully enlarged in the 


death ; 


malady after it had reached a certain height. 


side, and for many years afterwards carried ‘ an extra paunch.’ 


As soon as the prospect began to brighten, and the men to recover 


* Lord Chatham (as is well known) commanded this expedition, and Mar 
shal Beresford had command of that part of it which eccapied the Island of 


Seuth Beveland at this time. 


In short, when I sat down exhausted by 
the road side several times during the marchand looked atthe men, Ithought 
it bore some resemblaace to the Corunna retreat ; so awfully had disease 


Hot 
baths were brought into the hospital, and many a man died whilst in the 


As they in life had been enranked, 


he made un oration at every place he stopped at, and sent all the helpers 
and idlers to look at me, as | satin his coach, till at last [ was obliged to 
beg of him not to do so. 

I had two attacks of this sort during the night, and was so bad that I my- 
self thought, with the coachman, that 1 should never get out of the vehicle 
alive; and never, I should think, bad passengers so unpleasant a journey as 
the lady and gentleman I traveled with. 

Atlength, early in the morning, the coach stopped at a village one mile 
from my father’s residence, which was on the estate of the present Marquis 
of Anglesey. I had left my father’s cottage quite a boy, and although I 
knew the landlord of the little inn where the coach stopped, and several 
other persons | saw there, none knew me ; so I made myself known as well 
as I could, for I was terribly exhausted, and the landlord immediately got 
four men to carry me home. 

My father was much moved at beholding me return in so miserable a 
plight, as was also my stepmother aud my brother. | remained with them 
eight months’ six of which [ lay in a hopeless state in bed, certificates be- 
ing sent every month to Hythe, stating my inability to move; and during 
which time Captain Hart sent four letters to the commanding officer, desi- 
ring | might be drafted out, if possible, to Spain, as, being a handicraft, I 
was much wanted there. 

He afterwards rejoined his regiment. 

Iremember we paraded in the Five Fields, then an open space, but now 
covered with elegant mansions, and become a part of London. Three 
thousand invalids mustered here every morning—a motley group, present- 
eda good picture of the toils of war. There was the lame, the halt, and 
the blind, the sick, and the sorry, all ina lumy. With those who had lost 
their limbs, there was not much trouble, as they became pensioners; but 
others were, some of them, closely examined from day to day as to their 
eligibility for service. Amongst others [ was examined by Dr. Lephan. 

‘ What age are you, rifleman?’ he said. 

‘ Thirty-two, Sir,’ I replied. 

‘ What trade have you been of?’ he inquired. 

‘A shoemaker,’ I replied. 

‘ Where have you been ?’ he said. 

*In Denmark, Spain, Portugal, and Walcheren,’ I said, ‘ in which latter 
place I met the worst enemy of all.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ he said, ‘ you'll do yet; and we will have you to a 
Veteran Battalion.’ 

Accordivgly I was appointed to the 8th Veteran Battalion, with others, 
and sent to Fort Cumberland. Here I was appointed to Capt. Creswell’s 
company, who had lost one eye, whilst in the 36th Regiment, in Spain. 

1 was again the only green jacket of the lot, and the officers assembled 
round me during the first muster, and asked me numerous questions about 
my service amongst the Rifles, for we had a great reputation amongst the 
Army at this time. Major Caldwell commanded the battalion; he had 
been in the fifth (the fighting 5th) and had received a grievous wound in 
the head. He was a kind and soldier-like man, but if you put him out of 
temper, you would soon find out that he felt his wound. Captain Picard 
was there, too, and Captain Flaherty, and Lieut. Moorhead ; all of them 
were more or less shattered, whilst their men, although most of them were 
young, Were very good specimens of war’s alarms. One, perhaps, had a 
tale to tell of Salamanca, where he lost an eye: another spoke of Badajoz, 
where he got six balls (in the breech) at once in his body. Many paraded 
with sticks in their hands, and altogether it was something of a different 
sort of force to the active chaps I had been in the habit of serving amongst. 
»| In fact, [ much regretted my green jacket, and grieved at being obliged to 

part with it for the red coat of the Veterans. 
i I remained in the Veterans only four months, as at the expiration of that 
time Napoleon was sent to Elba. We were then marched to Chelsea, to 
be disbanded, where we met thousands of soldiers lining the streets, and 
loanging about before the different public houses, with every description 
of wound and casualty incident to modern warfare. There hobbled the di- 
» | lapidated light infantry man, the heavy dragoon, the bussar, the artillery 
1 | man, the fusileer, and specimens from every regiment in the Service. The 
Irishman, shouting and brandishing his crutch ; the English soldier, reeling 
with drink; and the Scot, with grave and melancholy visage, sitting on the 
Steps of the public house amongst the crowd, listening to the skirl of his 
comrades’ pipes, and thinking of the blue hills of his native land. Sach 
was Chelsea and Pimlico in 1814. 

in about a week’s time I was discharged, and received a pension of six- 





Blandford Downs, I saw myself in plain clothes, and with my liberty to go 
and come where | liked. Betore, however, my pension came due, I was 
4 } again called upon to attend, together with others, in consequence of the 


pence per day; ana for the first time since I bad beena she pherd lad on | 


heard it related, more especially as, slight as it is, it shows the rapidiyy with 
which, even in small matters, that great man always came to a right con- 
clasion. 
The Duke, I was told, observed in Spain that several men who had come 
out from England after Walcheren were unable to keep up vn the march, 
acd afterwards completely failed. He inquired the reason of this, and was 
told they were men whi had been on the Walcheren Expedition. 
‘Then never,’ said the Duke, ‘let another man be sent here who has 
been at Walcheren.’ 
At Fort Cumberland I remember another curious circumstance, which 
may perhaps, in these times, be thought worthy of narration. 
Many of the French prisoners had volunteered into the English service, 
and were formed into four companies, called the Independent Companies. 
These men were smart-looking fellows, and wore a greeu uniform, some- 
thing like the Rifles. Whilst] was with the Veterans one of these men 
deserted, and was re-taken at Portsmouth, and tried by court-martial at 
Fort Cumberland. Besides his crime of desertion he had aggravated it b 
gross insubordination, and he was accordingly sent to be flogged. We all, 
French and English, paraded to see the sentence carried into effect, and in 
case of anything happening, and our opposite neighbours, the green jack- 
ets, showing fight, the Veterans were all ordered to load with ball. 
When the culprit heard the sentence read out to him, he was a good deal 
annoyed, and begged that he might be shot, as would have happened to 
him in hisown country. Such, however, it was explained to him, could 
not be allowed, and he was accordingly punished. The Duke of York, 
who was then Commander-in-Chiet, had thought it necessary to make this 
example, although all of us would have been giad to bave seeu him for- 
Iven 
Shortly after this, on Napoleon’s being sent to Elba, these men were all 
liberated, and sent home to their own country, with four pounds given to 
each man; and gloriously drunk they all were at Portsmouth the night 
they embarked. 
—_——f—— 


DINING OUT. 


Strange as it may seem, ‘ yet pity ’t is ’t is true,’ you canmot get a chop o 
a steak at a tavern in London west of Temple Bar that’s worth eating, The 
science of cooking chops and steaks begins at Aldgate, and ceases at the 
Cock and the Rainbow by Temple Bar, where Shire Lane civides the City 
from the shire. Heaven knows the man (a clergyman, we are told) was not 
far wrong when he confined his catalogue of questions te the new she-cuok 
that came to him, to the simple but important one of, ‘ Cau you boil a pota- 
to well?’ fancying, we suppose, and rightly, that a woman who could do 
this well had got beyond the mere first rudiments of ber art, and was, with- 
al, likely to improve. He had, however, done better, we have often thought, 
had he asked her in addition, if she understood and could cook a chop or a 
steak to the satisfaction of one whose taste was fostered before the gridiron 
at ‘Joe’s’ in the City, and the box by the fire at the Cock near Temple Bar. 

The least hesitation had been favourable; a ready admission that she could, 
a sure sign that she knew ‘ nothing ut all about the matter.’ 

There are two things we never wish to have for dinner at home, or at a 

friend’s house—a chop and a steak. Chops at hume are generally too tal- 

lowy, too raw, or ill cut, ordoneover a bad fire; in short, any thing but what 

they ought to be; and then your home-cooked steaks stick in your teeth 
wiih toughness, and trouble you for a whole evening; or they are too slow- 

ly done, or too hurriedly done, or too near when done to a ‘ gassy’ flame ; 

or, perhaps, it was the butcher’s fault, perhaps they were badly cut, or the 
meat was too newly killed; fresh from the backof an Abyssinian beast des- 
cribed by Bruce in his clever and entertaining Tvave/s. 

It really seems a hard case that a man cannot have a chop or a steak tol- 
erably cooked at his ownhome. Harder still, perhaps, that you cannot at a 
London clab. Your west-end cooks confine their labours and attention, and 
devote the whole of their skill to ‘ kickshaws,’ and things that provoke you 
to eat, and merit and demand your approbation while at table. All well 
enough in their way, wenders in art, the result of along life of attentive ob- 
servation, but really not to be preferred, any one singly, to a chop or a steak 
at Joe’s in Finch Lane, or Colnett’s at the Cock near Temple Bar. _Differ- 
ent tastes incline to different objects :— 


‘ Hard task to hit the palate of such guests, 
When Oldfield loves what Dartinenf detests.’ 


There are few things better than a chop or a steak when cooked by the 
cruning tongs of our friend at Joe’s, or watched over by the judicious eye of 
Colnetv’s City ‘ Soyer’ 

A man may spend the period of an apprenticeship in London, and really 
not know half-a-dozen good taverns where he can get a chop ora steak cook- 
ed to perfection, and at a reasonable cost. We have even met with men 
who have lived in London for a much longer period of time, as raw on the 
subject as the last arrival in London from the tin-mines of Cornwall, or the 
dreary wastes uf Dartmoor and Hay Tor. You cannot geta chop at Stevens's 
or Long’s in Bond Street, equa! in quality or flavour to a chop at the Cock 
in Fleet Street,o r a steak at the Reform Club or the Clarendon equal in ex- 
cellence to a steak at ‘Joe’s’ in Finch Lane, or those masterpieces in their 
way which * Ben,’ mine host of the Cheshire Cheese, snatches with a cun- 
ning hand from aclean gridiron over a clear fire in Wine Office Court in Fleet 
Street. 

A man wants a good appetite to enjoy a steak to perfection; he must be 
in full health; and what’s more, in good spirits. There is no enjoying 4 
steak in the middle of the day; eat it, and you are fit for nothing but your 
supper after. Five o’clock’s the time, we contend, the best adapted for a ta- 
vern dinner. Only be sure of an appetite. Spare no exertion to acquire it. 
Remember the story told by Pope :— 


‘There wasa Lord Russell, who, by living too luxuriously, had quite __ 
ed his coustitution. He did not love sport, but used te go out with the dogs 
every day, only to hunt for an appetite. Whenever he would feel a twinge 
of hunger he would cry out, “ Ob, I have found it!’ and though they were 
in the midst of the finest chase, he would turn short round and ride home 
again. It was the same lord who, when he meta beggar, and was entreat- 
ed by him to give him something because he was almost famished with 
em pot him “ A happy dog!” avd envied him too much to relieve 
im.’ 


This man knew the necessity of a good appetite; he should have sat a! 
table with Vitellius or Heliogabalus. 

A man may dine for very little in London. A shilling or fifteen-pence 
will procure a dinner more than sufficient tu keep body and soul together, 
without resorting to the potato-stands and hot-cockle stalls in St. Clements 
Churchyard, in the Strand, or the kidney-pies that attract attention at the 
Sarrey end of Westminster Bridge. Many on dined, and still continue to 
dine, for a less amount than we have here set down. Cheaper still was the 
dinuer of a certain grave citizen ‘ worth a plum,’ of whom Colman records 
that he saw him ata little eating-house in a dark alley behind the Exchange , 
make a twopenny mess of broth with a chop in it, more than enough for & 
single meal. When the broth was brought bi he scooped the crumb out 
of ahalfpenny roll, and soaked it in the porridge for his present meal : then 
carefully placing the chop between the upper aud under crust, he wrapped 
it up in a checked handkerchief, and curried it off for his morrow’s repast. 
Cheaper still was the daily meal ofa miserable usurer of the time of Charles 
I., who contracted with a cook in London to let him have ‘a mess of pot- 
tage’ about noon, a draught of small beer (if required), as many ¢chippings 
of bread in his pottage as he chose to put in; the benefit of the fire in win- 
ter; and in summer a further allowance of small beer ; and all, so Peach- 
man tells us, fora penny. Your rich, penurious rascal who would dine in 
this way, would have stolen a meal of steam from a cook’s stall in Little 
Eastcheap, or have dined with Duke Humphrey in old St. Paul’s, could he 
have kept but life in his body by the former plan, or the latter had not been 
an absolute waste of shoe-leather :— 


‘ The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall— 
’Fore him, who never dines at all.’ 
Hewsry Fiev_pine- 


The custom of asking for a plate of veal‘ cut with a hammy knife, 18 4 
piece of economical refinement only of late introduced among us,—when, 
and by whom, no industry has yet been able to discover. i 

There are two ways of eating in this town, for people of your condition, 
said Roderick Random’s landlord to the carroty-pated Rory, fresh from Scot 
land, and altogether a novice in these matters, ‘the one more creditable ae 
expensive than the other, The first, is to dine at an eating house freque . . 
ed by well-dressed people only ; and the other is called diving, practised ry 
those who are either obliged or inclined to live frugally.’ There was a 
time when a pint of wine was sold for a penny, aud bread to drink it wi h 
was given free in every tavern in London. ‘I have read,’ says Stow, ‘0! 
countryman, that then having lost his hood in Westminster Hall, pence a 
same in Cornhill, hanged oat to be sold, which he challenged, but was 4 
ed to buy or go without it, for their stall, they said, was their market. : , 
that time the wine-drawer of the Pope’s Head Tavern (standing without the 











escape of Bonaparte from Elba ; but | was then in so miserable a plight 
with the remains of the fever and ague, and which still attacked me every 
other day, that I did not answer the call, by which I lost my pension. And 
here | may perhaps well mention a slight anecdote of the Great Duke, as I 








door in the high street), took the man by the sleeve, and said, ‘Sir, ba 
you drink a pint of wine?’ W hereunto he answered, “ A penny spen , 
may ;”’ and so drank his pint; for bread nothing did he pay, fur that was a 
| lowed free.’ ‘I used to dine,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ very well for eightpen' 
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important part of a private entertainment. ‘Thence home,’ says Pepys 





and with very good somaiaas at the Pine Apple, in New Street, Covent 


Garden. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for bey drank wine ; but I had a | ‘ 


cut of meat for sixpence, end bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a peu- | rsots, which is mighty pretty ; and it seems is his trade, and he gets much 
ny; so that | was quile as well served—nay, better than the rest, for they | money by it.’* At large entertainments, formerly, (as late, indeed, as the 
reign of Charles II.,) many of the guests were required to bring their own 
spoons in their pockets. ‘You march to Guildhall,’ says Clod in one of 
Shirley’s entertainments, ‘ with every man his spoon in his pocket, when 
you lovk upon the giants, and feed like Saracens ’t 


gave the waiter nothing.” 


‘Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie.’ 


There was Boyce the poet, of whom it is told that he laid out the last half- 





guinea he possessed in trufHes and mushrooms, eating them in bed, too, for | ously characteristic of the age in which he lived :— 


want of clothes, or even a shirt to sit up in; and when once on the very 
verge of starvation, as Otwa 
of roast beef that was offer 
panying it! ; bts 
Certain people have cherished certain predilections. 
warming potted lampreys in a silver saucepan. 
roast pig. 

















dle of the neck-of mutton and turpips 
Mr. Kogers, refused the meats and entremets one after the other, and made 
a meal of—what? potatoes and vinegar! The late Lord Eldon had a parti- 
cular fancy for liver and bacon. Theodore Hook, when at home, after a 
fortnight’s excess at the late Lord Hertford’s and obliged to order dinner 
for himself, ordered what he calls in his Diary bis ‘“ old favourite pease- 
soup.” Justice Shallow, in Shakspeare, was fond of a short-legged hen ; 
so was “Kare Ben Jonson,’’—witness his poem inviting a friend to sup- 
per == 

. ‘You'll have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or some better salad, 

Ushering the mutton; witha short-legged hen, 

It we can get her full of eggs, and then 

Lemons and wine for sauce.” 


The great lexicographer, “ Sam,’* was fond of a fillet of veal, when 
Wilkes was by to assist him. “ I’ray give me leave, sir,” said Wilkes, sit- 
ting by his side, “it is better here !—a little of the brown—some fat, sir ! 
—a little of the stuffing—some gravy! Let me have the pleasure of giving 
you some butter !—Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange—or 
the lemon, perhaps, may have the more zest!’’ There was no refusing. 
The veal was done to a turn—better it could not have been with a whole 
synod of cooks to superintend it; and Wilkes was irresistibly attentive. 
“Sir, sir, lam obliged to you!” More could not be said. It was enough 
to have said this, and at such atime. Think of the city alderman, in Car- 
tis’s mayoralty, over a taird supply of turtle ‘A fine view from the win- 
dow, sir! [never saw the river look so gay before’—interrupted by his 
neighbour ou the right with, “Is thata schooner?” No reply. The same 
question repeated. Something must be said. ‘‘ Sir—sir,’’ was the angry 
answer, spoken in a hurried and broken manner, “ when I’m at dinner, [ 
never look off my plate!” 

The capacity of some men’s stomachs is hard to be conceived. A turtle- 
sandwich in the middle of the day seems barely suflicient to supply a single 
chink in the craving void of the human appetite. ‘There is stil! a great tun 
of Heidelberg to fill by the narrow aperture of the mouth. Itis really 
wonderful what men wili perform in this way. Only look round your own 
circle of acquaintance,—at your own ur ata friend’s table, at Lovegrove’s, 
at Black wall, at the crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Star and Garter 
at Richmond! A plate of turtle is like a rub on a strop to the edge of one 
of Weiss’s razors. Three plates of fish, and the exhalation inhaled from a 
variety of other kinds, only allays the demon that sits unappeasably within. 
Silence see ns to assist digestion for the first half-hour, and then a reply 
seems a new provocative to proceed. A fresh looker-on at every course 
would fancy he had arrived too late and was making up his leeway. One 
who watched him throughout would think he was laying in provant, like 

Dugald Dulgetty, and was fit, when filled, to have lain in Jellalabad with 
Sir Robert Sale, to have sailed with Parry in the Hecla, to have stood a 
ten-years’ siege like Troy, or played the part of Ugolino in the dungeon, 
without a wrinkle in his face to suggest a line to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Your thin, spare fellows, with their watches in their waistcoat-pockets, eat 
as heartily at times as your rotund little gentlemen, with bushy bunches of 
seals in front of their corporations. It is, however, your thick, short-uecked 
men who eat the most. There was Chantrey, standing five-feet five with 
the aid of thick-soled boots, with an appetite for delicacies quite remarkable. 
He had little or no neck, but he ate of venison witha voracious appetite. A 
warm third plate was as irresistible to Chanirey as a ‘* warm third night” 
to the poorest poet whose life has found a place in the Biographia Drama- 
trea. He did not waste his appetite, like Pope the actor, on an edge-bone 
of beef, and shed a tear of regret when he unexpectedly perceived a 
haunch of venison, that nature was not inexhanstible. ‘ And this to an old 
friend!’* was his remark. Pope, it appears, was asked to dine off an edge- 
bone of beef; the friend allowed him to believe he had nothing mere. 
Pope was fond of the dish; he ate voraciously, as if nothing substantial 
was to fullow. The dish was then removed,— 
‘And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board.’ 
No! not puddings, 2 haunch of venison, such as Goldsmith described ina 
letter to Lord Clare,— 
‘ Ne’er finer nor fatter 
er ranged in a forest or smoked in a platter.” 
ron eee with a bit, laid down his knife and fork, “ and this to an old 
riend !’"— 
_ ‘Forgive the gushing tear! 
Alas! I feel I am no actor here.’ 
The story deserves remembrance, and contains a precept. Never, when 
a friend asks you to dine with him, exhaust a healthy appetite on an edge- 
bone of beef, without inquiring of the cook beforehand. 
There isa wide and material difference between giving a dinner and 
gvinga dinner well. Few understand the art, Nor does it altogether 
depend upon the giver. Many things and many hands conspire to please 
or disappoint. Who is your cook, and is he in trim for what he has te do ? 


was before him, refused to partake of a piece | ed hy the governor, a Spaniard, with one of the most sumptuous feasts that 

to him—because there was no ketchup accom- | ever [ saw, being but of nine dishes, in three several services; the first 
whereof was three ollas podridas, consisting of all choice boiled meats, plac- 
Pope was fond of | ed in three large silver chargers, which took up the length ofa great table ; 
Charles Lamb preferred | the meat in it being heightened up artificially pyramid-wise, to a sparrow 
Hasty-pudding and a whitepot were the favourite dishes of Sir | which was on the top. 
Roger de Coverley, wh» possessed a recipe for them (the best in England) | meat, in which all manner of fowl, from the pheasant and partridge to other 
in his grandmother's own handwriting. George IL. was fond of the mid- | fowl less than them, were heightened up to a lark. The third was in sweet 
Lord Byron, when dining with | meat dry of all sorts, heightened in a like manncr, to a round comfit.’ 


and there fiud one laying of my napkins against to-morrow, in figures of all 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes an entertainment he was at, curi- 


‘ From Milan,’ he says, ‘ we went to Novara, where we were entertain- 


The second service was like the tormer, of roast 


This must have been a stately entertainment. Our ancestors were fond 
of such pyramidical displays. The Readers’ feasts asthe Templo, when 
feasts were most in vogue, generally exhibited a large dish in the centre, 
pyramid fashion. A service of birds was much better understood in the 
olden time than now. The air was rifled for every description of feathered 
thing that could help in any way to constitute a dish. 


‘The robin red-breast till of late had rest, 
And children sacred held a martin’s nest, 
Till becaficos sold so devilish dear 

To one that was or would have been a peer.’ 


This was in Pope’s time: but 
‘The four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,’ 


is an earlier instance of the antiquity of the taste. 
There is a capital description of a cook in Ben Jonson's last masque be- 
fore King James :— 


‘ A master cook! why, he’s the man of men, 

For a professor! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowls and fish, 

Some he dry ditches, some moats round with broths, 
Mounts marrow-bones ; cuts fifty angled custards ; 
Rears bulwark pies ; and for his outerworks, 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner. 

What ranks, what files, to put the dishes in, 

The whole art military! Then he knows 

The infiuence of the stars upon his meats : 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities, 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces !’ 


The cook at the Reform Club might be proud of this description for a 
good poet differs nothing at al! from a master cook. Either’s art is the wis- 
dom of the mind.’ There was the chief clerk of the kitchen to Henry VIIT., 
honest William Thynn, Esq. (for cooks were squires in those days,) who 
gave us an edition of Chaucer, so close was the affinity between the cooks 
and poets formerly. How the clerk of the kitchen must have relished 
Chaucer’s description of the cook of the Canterbury Pilgrimage:— 


‘ A coke they hadden with hem for the nones 

To boile the chickeues and the marie bones, 

Aud poucre marchant, tart and galin gale. 

Wel coulde he kuowe a draught of London ale, 
He coulde roste, and sethe, and boile, and frie, 
Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie, 

For blauc-manger that made he with the best.’ 


= —— = -_ 


oe how cavalier his answer when the sufferer ventures to make a com- 
plaint ! : 

* My good friead, I must beg you will not trouble me: I have no fur- 
ther occasion for your services ; and if you don’t like old age, you have 
= —, of knowing that you will soon be released from it by 

eath.’ 

Well, there may be some comfort in that, however cold, but it does not 
render Time’s conduct less unfair, ungentlemanlike, and dishonourable. 
C'est terrible de devenir chenille, apres avoir ete papilion—but what cares 
old Chronos? He is bringing out fresh butterflies, and leaves the old 
grubs to their fate. No, I have small respect for the swindling graybeard 
who, in the pantomime of life, has changed me from a lissome harlequin 
to a lean and slippered pantaloon, and has imprisoned my columbine in a 
sick-room. ‘To speak out plainly, 1 believe Time to be a very stupid as well as 
malicious fellow, and have serious doubts whether he even knows his own 
age, or his place of birth, or the names of his parents. That he is no con- 
juror, no (Edipus, no lifter of the mysterious veil from the statue of Isis, I 
am enabled positively to assert. Over and over again have I called upon 
him to solve the great riddle of human existence—the ever puzzling and 
never-answered questions of ‘ Whence ?—why ?—whither ? over and over 
again, when, saddened by his silence, have I petulently and passionately 
ejaculated, ‘ What then! can you tell me nothing” And from pole to 
pole, and from the spot whereon I stood, even unto the antipodes, there 
has boomed up from the many-peopled earth an inarticulate murmur of 
Babel tongues, which has gradually condensed itself into a low and solemn 


echo of the word, ‘ Nothing!’ These have been withering moments, but 


what cares the flinty-hearted old gentleman with the forelock’ He is toe 
busy in welcoming others to think of saying good-bye to me, and Shaks- 
peare has told us that, 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

But with his arms outstretch’d as he would fly, 

Grasps the incomer. 


Many are the men, besides musicians, who lose their time in keeping it, 
and beat it only to kill it; but as it is better to wear out than to rust out, 
so is even an idle occupation preferable to idleness. ‘Time is the mate- 
rial of life; to kill it, therefore, is pro tantoa moral suicide. Indisputa- 
ble is the fact that such idlers do sometimes actually die of the tedium 
vite brought on by inoccupation, and I would respectiully submit that in 
these cares the coroner should be summoned, and a verdict be returned of 
felo de se. To tury them in a cross-road, however, would be inappropri- 
ate, since that locality isbusy and bustling, and of service to the commu- 
nity. No, they should lie in a waste, for such they made of their time, 
with the inscription, ‘ Here sleeps one in death who never did anything 
else in his lifetime, and who has now become what he always was—no- 
thing.’ And over the remains of this human weed should wave the ve- 
getable weed ‘ that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,’ and poppies, and 
darnel, and rank fumiter, and slothful fungus; and in order to show the 
cause of his death, his grave should be overrun with idle thyme. Burke 
once said, * that idleness was the best gift God had bestowed on man;’ 
but he spoke of the industrious man who had earned a right to repose by 
labour, who needed relaxation, and who enjoyed it in proportion as he 
had toiled for it. The poor man does not duly appreciate the blessing 
that compels him to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; but the 
rich faineant feels every day and every hour, though he may not choose 
to acknowledge it, the curse of his privileged idleness Blind buzzards 
that we are! The most pitied are often the most enviable, the most envied 
the most pitiable. 

Well, we have all a right to kill Time, for he is sure to kill us in return— 
nay, ne is killing us every moment. We are all walking, with everything 
that surrounds us, in a funeral procession. Yonder bright-eyed stream that 
seems to be leaping for joy, is only hurrying to its burial place—the ocean ; 
those many-coloured vapours, floating with such an appearance of enjoy: 
ment towards the horizon, will soon be lost in the gloomy depths of space - 
each bud and blossom, the embryo of a new life, is at the same time the 
urn that will contain its ashes; and yonder gorgeous bed of full-blown 





Marrow-bones was a favourite dish in the old ‘forme of cury,’ and just- 
ly too, we think. Goto Wood's Hotel, in Portugal Street, where the No- 
viomagians dine with the right excellent and thrice witty Mr. Thomas | 
Crofton Croker in the chair, supported by our worthy friend J. N., and 

never without a Stonehenge of marrow-bones upon the table. They are 

excellent at Wood’s (we recommend them strongly,) and mine hostess un- 

derstands them well, baving craue-like spoons for the purpose, that the 

marrow may not escape yon. The contiguity of Wood's to the butchers in 

Clare Market secures the excellence of the article served up. 

Old Major C , of the , hada particular fancy for giving a din- 
ner entirely made up of sauces. We never saw a man enjoy Smollett’s de- 
scription of the dianer in the manner of the ancients more than our old friend 

the major. He was fond of eccentricities, and Smollett, we suppose, had 

suggested the idea. He talked about this dinner for a very long time ; at 

last he ventured io give it toa select trio. Aud what a dinner it was! Gravy 

sauce for soup, oyster-sauce and lobster-sauce instead of fish, egg-sauce and 

brandy-sauce instead of pheasant and plum-pudding! This sirange medley 

of a dinner went off, it is said, with great ec/at. The major tasted, and 

largely too, of every sauce-boat on the table. He strengthened his stomach 

with half-a-glass of sherry after the gravy ; and a whole one after the fish- 

sauces were entirely done with. This, he said, he found a good plan.— 








flowers, flaunting their gay hanners in the sun, while from floral pipe and 
trumpet and uplifted lips they pour a chorus of perfume onthe air, what 
are they so triumphantly celebrating but their own dead march? Another 
sun, and they are withered—gone! Alas! all the life and beauty of to-day 
is but the dust of to-morrow. Time, our old eneny, soon shortens our ex- 
istence by extending the child’s cradle to a coffin; dimples on the cheek of 


| beauty are but anticipated wrinkles; strength is debility’s usher, activity is 


the herald of decrepitude, the bloom of youth is death’s rouge. Yes, this 
omnivorous earth is but a vast and vaulted sepulchre, whose lamps are the 
sun and moon, wherein old Time, the universal grave-digger, has no soon- 
er buried one generation than his indefatigable spade is again thrust into 
the ground to prepare for its successor. Let but Time waltz the world a 
few more turns round the sun, and everything that now breathes and lives 
will be dust, ashes, nothing ! 

Time, however, like a certain other calumniated personage, is not 89 
black as he is painted That he sometimes makes sad havoc with our bod- 
ies, entailing upon us all the ills that flesh is heir to, and only cutting off the 
eutail by death, we have frankly admitted ; but the good that the mind is 
heir to 1s enshrined in a sanctuary that he cannot violate. Trust not the 
songs, and madrigals, and mendacious ditties which pretend that when Time 
steals away our years he steals our pleasures too. No such thing! He 





When the egg-sauce was removed, he took a toothful of brandy ; aud this. 
he assured us, gave a particular relish to the simple taste of the bread-sauce 
immediately after. The dinner went off entirely to his satistaction ; two 
of his friends, however, were illall the next day; but this was nothing, he 
used to remark, against the propriety of giving such a dinner, for they be- 
gan the brandy too early, and ate too voraciously of the lobster-sauce. The 
major had a rump-steak supper after, but he neverrepeated the eccentric 
feast, though it continued a favourite subject of conversation with him ever 
after. Remainder next week. 

———f 


ARRAIGNMENT AND DEFENCE OF 'TIME. 


Who are your friends, will they harmonize together? What are your BY AP OLD RAt. 


dishes? Then, are things ia season? You have seen as far as you can to 
this yourself. All very well, but you must depend at last upon your fish- 
monger and tp butcher. There was Sir Joshua Repnciie 

man of refived mind, and a master in his own art. 


ed by many of the most distinguished men of his age. He lived in Lei 


Post est Occasio calva—Opportunity is bald behind, say the Latins. 
Seize Time by the forelock, cry the Moderns: sound advice could you 


He was a| coax him up to you like a pony in a pasture, grapple him by his mane, 
His table was trequent- 


yut a halter round his neck, and lead him whithersoever you list. Suffer 
imself to be thus noosed? Not he! for though we read of the wings of 


cester Square (then a fashionab e quarter of the town), and went to market | Time, and the foot of Time, and the march of Time, the restive hippo- 


tor himself. 
shop in Coventry Street, now Turner's. 


tency, and was a man of mild and gentlemanlike manners, 
anecdotes of ‘ 
said, ‘* was a capital judge of fish. 
and understood the article. 
rome - before others wer 
tter than another, he w ingle j 
«Miss Palmer,” he as sure to single it out. 


Miss Palmer was his niece, 


We recollect old Robertson, his fishmonger, who kept the | griff will neither go backwards nor sideways, nor even stand still, so that 
He realised a handsome compe- | it is a complete waste of himself to expect him to do any thing but go 
) He was full of | forward. Commas, colons, and semicolons he may deal in, but never 
‘my old friend, Sir Joshua,” as he called him. ‘Sir Joshua,” he | does he come to a full stop, and never will he be out of breath till the 
He came from Plympton, on the cvast, | breath is out of him, and the insatiable Omnivorous is himselt swallowed 
He was an early riser, and always luoked in 
e up; and if there was one fish in the shop | Conservative hears me) who, forgetting Bacon’s aphorism that ‘a froward 
4 He never asked the price. | retention of custom is the most perilous of all innovations,’ would fain 
used to say, will call and settle about the price. Now | chain the present to the past, and put Time in the pound; about as wise 


up in Eternity Yet there are grave and reverend signors (I hope no 


. / and was just as good a hand at a bargain as Sir | and; fe “ess as W > shutting up the steam in: i 
Joshua was a judge of fish, J § 8g and as safe a process as would be that of shutting up the steam ina boiler, 


She . 

to see my old friend Sir Joshua in apr 
hisnow. Eh?’ Yet with all this 
distinguished painter, his dinners, thou 
being what is usually called good. Th 
without any regard to order and arrangement. 
or eight was often compelled to contain fiftee 
a sad deficiency of kuives and forks, and eve 
the attendance much better. 
lor beer, bread, or wine, that 
first course Was over. 
calls them, ouly served to enhance the hilarit 
entertainment; to our thinking, a kind of 
unlike ‘the pomp” in which Sir Peter Le 

There isa very curious descripti 
like in the year 1663, in that div 
Pepys. 
Under every salt was a bill of fare, and at the end of ey 
8008 proper” for the table. 

‘Many,’ says Pe 
and the lords of the 


y shop. 


n Or sixteen. 


n plates and glasses. Nor wa 


ly is said to have lived ! 


It was absolutely necessary to call instantly 
you might be supplied with them before the 
But these trifling embarrassments, as Courtenay 
y and singular pleasure of the 
scramble at the best. How 


on of what a lord-mayor’s dinner was | before he gulps down his mausoleum. 
2 t erting book the Diary of the inimitable 
he dinner was served in the Guildhall, and the bour was one. 


pys, ‘ were the tables, but none in the hall but the mavor’s 


nad her own way ; bat I loved | and screwing down the safety-valve. 
We don’t see such pictures as 
precaution and care on the part of our 


No—old Chronos, Saturn, Time, call him by what name you will, will 


Sinners, 
when they can no longer practise their vices, will he convert into saints ; 
saints when they can no longer resist temptation, will he turn into sin- 
ners; friends will he acidulate into foes; and again sweeten into recon- 
8} ciled friends, of whose Judas kisses, saith the Spanish proverb, beware ! 
Youth, beauty, strength, how doth the grim sergeant transmute and de- 


Wautley, 
Houses and churches to him are geese and turkeys 


ery table “ the per- | as he is, he has occasional freaks and vagaries that almost assume a play- 


ful character. How shall we otherwise account for his sparing Cleona- 
tra’s needle, so lung after he had cut her thread of life, and standing god- 





8 : ats , 
‘range. i sat at the merchant-strangers’ table, where wereten good d 
to a mess, with = eat 


adds, ‘ that 
earthen pit 
mayor and the two sheriffs for the time being 
“0 come to 7002 or 800/. at most.’ 

The visitor at 
napkin laid lor 
arly On the 
the joint or | 


the purpose. 


»ird before ou 
James J. were ve ; 


Restoration. 


the a om Cry 
lame of Furcifer for his trouble. 


privy council, that had napkins or knives, which was very 
lenty of wine of all : | . és : ishes they become superannuated and mischievous antitheses to the spirit of 

pieuty of wine of allsorts; but it was very unpleasing,’ he 
we had nonapkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk out of 
‘hers and wooden dishes. The dinner, it seems, is made by the 
g; and the whole is reckoned 


© with his fingers, and wiped them when he had done on the 

The old books on carving dwell very particu- 
propriety of placing only the two forefiagers and the thumb on 
Forks, though known as early as the reign of 
ry jittle in use in England for some time subsequent to the 
Old Tom Cryat, who introduced the fork among us, realised 
The laying of napkins well was aa 














father to what are emphatically styled ‘ Time-hallowed Institutions,’ when 
J the age ? 

Rude old graybeard ! 
no respecter ot persons < 


why are we so timidly content to say that he is 
Respecter ! why, he is a general insulter of the 


whole human race—a Mohawk, a Malay, who makes it his business ‘ to 
run a muck at every thing he meets; an ungrateful misanthrope, who, 
after we have served his turn, and assisted him to carry on natures 


scheme by sacrificing to it the best years of our existence, leaves the frat 


chalance and assurance in playing this dishonest game, are stupendous. 


~~ —— — ——— 
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follow his own vagaries, and brook no domination, producing as many | 
gh very agreeable, were far from magical metamorphoses in his gyrations as a Thaumatrope 
ere was a coarse, inelegant plenty, i 
A table prepared for seven 
Then there was 


compose them into age, ugliness, decrepitude! Like the dragon of 


Old Edax Rerum, as Horace calls him, has hardly swallowed a monarch | may be, 80 was the fact. a ‘ 
Already has his tooth gnawed off'| buman nature, not as opprobrious to you, my dear Mrs. B. Content your- 
the outer skin of the pyramids, and ere long he will grind their bones as | self on that score. 
a digestive for those of Cheops and Cephrenes: and yet, ruthless tyrant 


only exchanges them, bartering the tumultuous and, too often, the vicious 
gratifications of the senses for the mental enjoyments that are ever calm. 
innocent, and enduring. Granted, there are no new pleasures for au old 
man’s senses, and well may he dispense with them, well may he congra- 
tulate himself that he has survived the stormy age of the passions, that he 
has become a quiet spectator instead of an anxious actor in the great dra- 
ma of life, for to the intellectual old man every to-morrow is a bridal day, 
which, by the ministry of hope, unites him to new delights and a new 
mistress. A well-regulated mind gains all the enjoyments that the body 
loses, and thus human happiness, like a river, expands ils arms with a 
wider and more loving embrace as it approaches the great ocean of eter- 
nity. 

And if Time causes many ailments, how many does he cure? There 
are chronic remedies as well as complaints. ‘Time and the day run 
through the roughest hour,’’ and his healing influences, both mental and 
corporeal, cannot be denied, even by his bitterest enemy. Worthy old 
gentiemaa! what a pleasure does he take in reconciling differences, in as- 
suaging anguish, in removing impediments to the union of lovers, in making 
us forget our troubles, in improving wine, in cementing friendship, in giv- 
ing us a statute of limitations to release us from our debts—even from the 
great debt of Nature ! ; 

How carefully, too, does he give us warning of his progress and bis pro- 
ceedings! Every man’s face is a time-piece, if he will but use an honest 
mirror, for every true glass is an hour-glass. And the time-piece on the 
| mantelshelf strikes a perpetual warning, if we wouid but listen to it, as it 
tolls the moments to their grave. Every tick is a knell, and of how much 
besides the passing moment? Hark! ‘It is the stroke of midnight, the 
mysterious link that unites yesterday and to-day, the present and the past. 
Its sound is welcome, for it reminds me that there is a time for all things, 
| even for ending an essay upon Time. 





—————— 
‘DO LADIES TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN MAT 
TERS OF LOVE MAKING ! 


‘Well, Mr. Balderstone, you are the most provoking person 1n the world 
always bringing up that absurd idea of yours about our marriage. I should 
have expected you, at the end of twenty years, to have got tired of it, as 
I’m sure I have been for many a day. And to speak of it before people, 
too! Itis positively shameful.’ ; 

‘ Quite a true idea, however—I will go to death upon it. { was a young 
man taken in and done for. Perhaps welltor me I was; but however that 


I advert to the circumstance as a curious point in 





‘ Point in human nature! And so, to_ illustrate human nature, you are to 

represent me as having degraded myself by drawing you into matrimony! 

Oh, Mr. B, Mr. B.!’ rar oa eelnneee 
Here the gentlemen at the table set up their ears, as for a coming joke, 

while the ladies affected to look excessively indignant. Mrs. Balderstone 

was all injured innocence. zi } ‘ 

| ‘What in brief, is your idea, Balderstone ?’ inquired my friend Sleeman. 

. ’ . « . . - -, “ 

| +Why, itis just this—that, in our courtsbip, I believe it was only in ap- 

pe ance that ‘I represented the active voice, and she the passive; for, in 
, ; 7 ; - ye a6 5 ‘ ; « s - 

| reality, intending i! or not she was the means of bringing our acquaintance 

| - . Py 

up to marrying pe 

| a | entirely deny 


a 


» allegation,’ said Mrs. Balderstone ; ‘ but let him go 





on.’ 


hi } ] 1 enj t : — ‘ Well, how was it?’ said Sleeman. 

whic » has worn out te all the rewards and enjoyments of gout, dys- » ere vill ; . . ; 
“s ch he a Pagers: fo wi cag pot mclis Really his non-| ‘Why, if you would believe her, I performed courtship in the customary 
pepsia, sciatica, palsy, paralysis, al annua - Really fl manner recognised among civilised nations; that is, showed an interest, 


paid attentions, took charge of an album, and allowed myself always to 
| happen to take the next seat to hers at table, till at length it seemed meet to 
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‘ Yes,’ interposed Mrs. B., ‘ that is the true account.’ 

‘That Ideny. The true account is this: at our first interview she proved 
extremely agreeable, and passed a very pretty compliment upon my violin- 

laying. Seeing her then to be an unusually attractive person, I asked 
eats to conduct her home, and found a gracious acceptance. We met 
again soon after, and she gave me such a decided preference as a partner in the 
quadrilles, that | became partial. She expressed a hope that | had brought 
my violin. I had done so, and in the course of the evening played a few 
solos. Not only did she listen attentively, but when an impertinent young 
beau addressed ter in the middle of my playing, l observed her trown him 
into silence. There was so much good sense there! We had a chat after- 
wards about Wordsworth, when I tound her so completely of my own opi- 
nion as to the wenderiul powers of the then neglected Lake poet, that I 
became convinced she was an extraordinary young lady. We so coincided, 
wo, in our taste for the country. The town was horrible—only to be dwelt 
in from necessity. How delightful to consort with nature in her own do- 
main—to watch the changes of the seasons, to ruam the flower-gemmed 
fields or the shady forests, to see the sun rise, to hear the lark sing, to 
mingle with the simple-hearted rustics, and join in their glee. Od there 
was nothing like the country !’ 

‘ Well 1 think so still.’ 

‘Yes, but that is not the poiut, The affair now went on rapidly. We 
agreed to consider ourselves as friends, and in that character, to discuss a 
vast number of matters by conversation and by letter, We were to be | 
quite abstract ; i twas understood if not expressed, that it was no love matter, | 
but only a communing between two uncommonly harmonious spirits, whose 
being of opposite sexes was on!y as it happened. [ inserted at the same 
time in her album all the sentimental verses | had ever written, from school- 
days downwards. She liked the general style of them amazingly, though 
there were two lines which she thought might be improved, if | would 
give them my attention. About that time, spending the evening at her 
mother’s house, I found a young officer present, whom they represented as 
an old friend. Very well, he was an old friend, and therefore entitled to 
be treated on comparatively familiar terms. What was this tome? Strange 
to say, it made me uneasy. 1 could not bear to hear Georgina abandoning 
her fine mind to the frivolous commonplaces which suit a military under- 
standing, and | came away disconcerted.’ 

* He did not enter into your views about Wordsworth?’ said Sleeraan. 

‘Not at all—nor she neither for the time. It happened that just that 
night I had brought in my pocket—designing to read it to her—a critical 
analysis of the Excursion, which I had written for a west of England ma- 
gazine. It had to lie perdu where it was, as Georgina was too much en- 
grossed with the lieutenant’s account of a recent ball, given by nis regiment 
at their last quarters, to have any ear for either poetry or criticism.’ 

‘Weil, your friendly corresponcence would be perilled ?’ 

* Yes, and what was the provoking thing, my standing on the fuoting only 
of a friend gave me no title to complain. 1 was wounded, but had to con- 
ceal my hurt.’ 

, —T have no idea how sulky he looked with it, though,’ interposed the 
ady. 

‘Perhaps so. I daresay it was capital fan for you. 1 went one morning, | 
designing, if possible, to express my opinion of friendships with unidead | 
officers, when behold, the object of my antipathy on the ground belore me! 
They were just going out to visita picture exhibition. I retreated in great 
vexation of spirit, and that night wrute to Georgina, telling her that friend- 
ship was all very well, but nothing to love i 

* Which | thought the oddest procedure in the world. What had my 
going to an exhibition with Lieutenant Littlepate to do with the trans- 
formation of friendship into love?’ 

‘ Nothing in theory, but a great deal in practice, as I found to my cost. 
Three days after, | was Georgina’s accepted lover. Three months after 
we were married! You see, Sleeman, how it was ?” ’ 

‘Oh, perfectly ; but by all means give us your own ideas about it’ 

‘Well, 1 was quite blind at the time, and for about a year after our 

marriage. But I then began gradually to see the real nature of the case. 
The feeling of preference had first arisen with her. She had gone ahead 
in attachment all the way along, though never betraying it.’ 
_ ‘Come, come, Mr. Balderstone,’ exclaimed two ladies at once. ‘This 
is too bad,’ pursued one of them, ‘ tomake out your wife to have acted in 
sucha manner. [ stand up for her, and for my sex in general. It is a 
scandal to us all,’ : : 

‘Listen, my dear Mrs. Asperall,’ said I, ‘and you will find I design 
no scandal. I acquit the lady of the slightest approach to impropriety. I 
do not think there was any harm in what she did. 1t was all very inno- 
cent and natural in my opinion. What I wish to establish is merely the 
fact, that [ was a person acted on in the case, and not the prime agent. 
On investigating, in recollection, the origin of our attachment, I find that 
what first drew my attention at all, was a certain graciousness of manner 
towards me. She dropped, perhaps by mere chance, a word in praise of 
my Violin playing. My love of approbation was excited, and I became 
disposed to think favourably of her understanding. When she bade me 
adieu that evening at her own door, there was an indefinable something 
in the words, that remained with a pleasing effect in the memory. Strange 
that the shadow ofa tone will rest on the heart, and be fosteredthere! At our 
next meeting I began with some empressement. it might have appeared 
as something spontaneous on my part; but, in reality, it was the effect of 
these same impalpable demonstrations of hers on the previous occason. 
Then our harmony of opinion on literary and other subjects arose simply 
from this—that lspoke my own feelings, and she assented to and approved 
of them. She did so, because, in all sincerity, 1 believe she felt that 
they were, in the main, just, or was too partial to criticise them rigidly ; 
but the effect was to increase my respect for her mental character, and to 
add to the interest already excited. Afterwards there was plenty of ar- 
eg and extravagance on my part, and no want of delicacy and shyness 
on hers x 
Mrs. B.— Well, I am glad he acknowledges that at least.’ 














‘And yet each one of my words and acts was the result of something | 


foregone on her part—something that, with a look of water, always some- 
how proved to be oil; mean it or not, such was the effect of her conduct. 
And thus, throughout the whole affair, seeming and reality were in con- 
stant contradiction. She was virtually the courting party, I the courted. 
And | have no doubt that, when | at last made my proposals, she was at 
once surprised by them, as she professed to be, and yet had been, in some 
recess of her mind, wondering at their not being made three weeks be- 
fore. Verily, wonderful are the mysteries of the female character | And 
8) ends my ditty.’ ; 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Asperall, ‘if my man were to make any such charge 
against me, | know what I should do !’ Asperall, who was sitting at the 
other end of the table, observably shrunk up into a smaller space. ‘ What 
do you say to it all, Mrs. Balderstone 2 

‘Oh, I deny everything. it is all an innocent dream of my worthy 
spouse. But! don’t suffer alone. ‘Thinking he had made a great disco- 
very 1n our case, he has set his brain a-fermenting about it, and now he 


| spired with a regard for his amiable consort by a tear which came into 


‘There is nothing bad about it, let me once more tell you. It is as na- 
tural for a woman to become inspired with a feeling of attachment, as for 
aman. The only difference is, that her delicacy—a property which I be- 
lieve to be natural to her, not a mere result of education—shrinks from a 
broad, deliberate avowal of the sentiment. But she cannot wholly dis- 
guise or conceal it. It will then depend entirely onthe man’s penetra- 
tion, and his seeing only a natural betrayal of her preference, whether he 
is to be affected by it, and moved to love inreturn We have all read in 
the divine Mantuan’s eclogue—‘‘ I love Phyllis before all, for she wept 
when I departed.”” Now, how eternal and invariable is human nature !— 
one of the men of highest rank and fortune in this country, was first in- 


her eye on his departure from her father’s mansion.* During his whole 
residence, and to the moment of his leaving, there was no symptom of 
preference: any such demonstration towards a man so obviously an object 
for matrimonial speculations, would have only been disgusting. But the 
departed returned for something he had forgot—the tear, a natural tear, 
was there; and it had the effect of inspiring an affection which might 
otherwise have never existed.’ 

‘ There is one other instance, in @ very high rank, of the affair having 
taken its rise with the lady,’ said Sleeman significantly. 

‘ Yes, and good right the lady had in that instance,’ quoth Mrs. Balder- 
stone; ‘why, how was she to get a husband otherwise ? : 

‘ Right,’ safd Sleeman ; ‘ and you may see the same thing in a vast 
number of other cases.’ 

‘ Oh, Sleeman, you're a horrid creature.’ 

* Well, but,’ resumed J, « set all jesting aside. It is only facts, and just 
inferences from them, which can settle such a question. The plan | took 
was to make up a list of married pairs whom I know, or have known, in- 
timately, and to set down against each what I have been able to ascertain 
regarding their courtship. Here it is. Of course, what is true in one man’s 
circle of friends will be true in another’s, and in the community at large. 
There are Mr. and Mrs. D’Oyley ; the lady known to have gained him by 
praising a paper, which turned out to be his, in a review—doubts enter- 
tained whether she had notat least a suspicion ofthe authorship. And there 
are Mr. and Mrs. Fender ; the gentleman known to have no idea of mar- 
rying till Miss Wood’s regard for him was betrayed by a lady cousin of 
his, to whom she had confided her secret. Mr. and Mrs. Jones—the lady 
had a fortune—saw one evening a handsome young fellow who, not hav- 
ing apenny, was about to go to India; they danced in two quadrilles, and 
met again once or twice: she asked him, and th2y were immediately mar- 
ried. Our friend Wakley—all the world knows his sisters courted him 
into marrying their friend Susan Hewit, who had taken a fancy to him. 
And so forth. What need of enumerating cases? (Face of Asperall 
brightened considerably.) T.et summation decide the matter. Now, I find 
there are nineteen cases in which the gentleman fell in love with the 
lady, and took unequivocal first steps; and eighteen in which the lady 
had the priority, being, as near as possible, a half. I have not only, 
then, shown you the grounds for my opinion in human nature—made out, 
I may say, an @ preori case—but proved from facts that it is really as Is ay ; 
that is, the ladies take the initiative just about as often as the gentlemen 
—though, dear innocent creatures, they are, for the most part, quite un- 
aware of it: I could even go further with the argument, and show the 
final cause of lady courtships in the sad torpidity which characterises 
some men, the modesty of others [Cries of oh ! oh ! from the ladies in ail 
parts of the house }, the fears of many as to family responsibilities [ Cheers 
and counter cheers}, and various other considerations tending to innup- 
tiativeness amongst our sex. But it is quite unnecessary. Enough has 
been done to carry the question hollow, if is to be decided by reason, 
and not by prejudice.’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said Mrs. Balderstone amiably, ‘ as you are never 
wrong, we'll hold that you are right in this case. Only don’t be too long 
in following us up stairs.’ 
‘ Ah, Mr. Balderstone, you’re a sad man—I did not expect it of you,’ 
quoth Mrs, Asperall, sailing off to the drawing-room. 
* Bravo, Balderstone ?’ cried all my gentlemen friends at once. ‘ We'll 
drink your health, my boy, ina fresh bottle of claret, if you will give it us! 
Yon have caused our sex to have the best of the pleafor one.’ (My 
health drank with uproarious cheers, concluding wilh* one cheer more,’ 
demanded by Asperaill.) 

—<»-——___ 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BURSCHENSHAPFT. 
THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG BY MOONLIGHT—THE PISTOL DUEL—THE STU- 
DENT’S FUNERAL. 

The moon is up! Like old Melrose, you ought to see the castle of Heidel- 
berg by her silverray. The ruined towers in the clear cold light rise in all 
their hoary grandeur; the shattered rampart and the crumbling wall cast 
their deep shadows athwart the river’s breast; the gorgeous masonry of the 
elector’s palace, the rude strength of the eastern tower, the fretted pinna- 
cles of the ancient chapel, stand out in bold relief from the mountain’s 
wooded side : 

‘ Buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem streaked with ebon and ivory. 

Magnificent ruin !—in the calm solitude of asummer’s eve, how often, 
wandering along your stately terraces and noble gardens, have we mused 
upon the days of your feudal pomp ; and those grey walls seemed to us cloth- 
ed with the splendours and peopled with the beings of ‘ The Past,” and the 
times would rise before us when those lighted halls, so desolate now, crowd- 
ed with princely guests, shone down upon the silver Neckar; when the 
folds of proud banners, flang from those ivied battlements, were waving in 
the mountain wind ; when the plumed troop of stalwart knights, with 
glancing spears and crimson pennons, would issue from that noble arch.— 
How oft from that garden—a wilderness of weeds now, but then a trim 
parterre—has thrilled, perchance upon royal maiden’s ear, the lay of love 
That emblazoned hall once rang to the echo of the midnight wassail— 
‘ bright lamps shone o’er fair woman and brave men.’ Where be they all 
now! Where isthe knight?—tbe maiden ?—the princely reveller 3—the 
sparkling eye of the proud beauty ?—the haughty baron ?—the elector 1— 
the warrior-bishop 1—and the minstrel ?—the fiery breast that throbbed with 
restless ambition ?—and the tender heart that yearned for love 71— 

‘ All silent now and stiil, as the green earth that covers them !’ 


hours, gazing upon the varied and and uurivalled beauties of that vast plain 
pet at your feet—the fairest prospect in Europe !—the garden of the Rhine! 
Away in the distance, faras the eye can reach, rises the dim outline of the 
Hartz mountains, where our lion-hearted Richard pined in captivity ; the 


in the rays of the sun; the cathedral of Worms towers in the distance — 





believes that, in a full moiety of instances, the women take, as he calls it, 
the initiative.’ 


oh! and all the ladies, with uplifted hands and averted eyes, murmured, 








| ment passed in proud array before its walls. We look duwn upon old Spires, 


Then come back upon us the palmy days of that now silent city—the time cursed chance will spoil all. Von Newenberg never niisses his mar} 
of the emperor and the diet, when the glittering pageant and the tuurna- | Unless I can get the first shot | am a dead man. 


injury, where some insult of a grievous nature has been intlicted ; and we 
do not recollect ever having heard of an instance which happened except 
the one we are about to relate; it is strictly prohibited both by the univer- 
sity and the civil law, the principals and seconds being liable, according to 
the circumstances of the case, to the punishments of death or perpetual ban- 
ishment. : : : : 
Clara Von Rosenstein was one of the loveliest maidens not only in Hei- 
delberg, but in the whole principality of Baden. Tall, and of matchless sym- 
me try, her graceful figure was just expanding into the bloom of woman- 
hood; her smile was like a sunbeam; her cheek like the delicate hue of the 
rose; end her soft brown hair waved in glossy curls from a brow bright 
with intelligence, and fairer than the snow ; while her dove-like eyes, of the 
Ce-pest blue, fringed by long dark lashes, beamed with a gentle light, which, 
in the days of chivalry, would have sent half the champions ol Christendom 
into the lists to shiver a spear for one single glance. She was one of those 
rare beings which seem almost too beautiful for the atmosphere of this 
every-day world: and her beauty was only to be equalled by her sweet 
and amiable mind. Of course, the students had by far too much good taste 
not to go balf mad for the love of so peerless a damsel ; and the gentle Clara 
had, in fact, turned the heads of half the university. To use the words of She- 
ridan’s song— 

‘Friends in all the aged she met, 

And lovers in the young.’ 


Whenever a ball was in prospect the young nobles—aye, even the Crown 
Prince himself, would go to engage her hand for the dance a month belore. 
If you passed along the Avlage of a summer's night, rising from the old aca- 
cia trees which waved beneath her mother’s dwelling, the silver strains of 
the serenade brought by soine spell-bouud lover, would be sure to fall upon 
the ear. Many a lover had sighed for her in vain: but of all the numerous 
aspirants to her favour the Count Ernst Von Newenberg was the only one 
wio seemed to have a chance of success. Young, rich, handsome, and tas- 
cinating, with some of the oldest blood of Saxony in his veins, Von New- 
enberg was the idol of his associates, and the picked man of his chore.— 
One of the first swordsmen at the university, his aim atthe ‘yagt was as 
unerring as his guard at the duel was true. At the revel his laugh was the 
merriest, and his song the lightest; while his gevereus and open temper, 
and the unaffected simplicity of his manner, made his society courted by 
all. Noone was so frequently the gentle Clara’s partner in the dance, or 
her companion in those mountain rambles which, accompanied by her 
mother and sisters, were her delight: and at length the world gave it out— 
and we believe the world tor once was in the rigat—that the flower of tb 
‘Odenwald’ had become the betrothed of the Couat Vou Newenberg. 

As ill-fate would have it, there was then a student at the university, who, 
itis said, had also been an aspiraut for the smiles of the gentle Clara, and 
who in person as well as character was widely different [rom the Count. 
He was a Suabian noble; dark and grim in his aspect; fierce aud overbear- 
ing in temper; in every respect as opposite as possible from his more fa- 
voured rival was he who was known by the appellation of the Black 
Baron. His stormy passions had never brooked controul; and whea, at 
last, to his dismay, he learned that the beautiful Clara had blessed another 
with her heart, from that moment an intense and deadly hatred of Vou New- 
enberg seized possession of his whole being, and he eagerly sought some 
opportunity of fastening a quarrel upon him; which Ernst, though brave as 
a lion by nature, yet being of a quiet and an unassurnilig temper, took every 
precaution to avoid. Matters had been going on in this way lor some time, 
when it was announced in the papers that a ball would take place in the 
Museum upon New Year’s Eve. No sooner was this fact made public than 
the Baron, who, we suppose, wished tc have one chance more, repaired to 
Clara’s dwelling, and requested her hand for a certain dance; and as it is 
not the etiquette of the country in such cases for a lady to refuse, the fair 
Clara yielded a reluctant assent. Unfortunately, however, she made some 
mistake, and accidentally marked the Baron’s name down for the wrong 
dance on the litile ‘ karte der balle’ which in Germany is furnished before- 
hand to every lady by the master of the ceremonies. The evening arrived, 
and never did the ‘beauty of the “ Odenwald”’ appear more bewitching, 
attired in a cobe of suowy white, with no ornament save a solitary rose in 
the silken tresses of her dark hair Those who saw her that night floating 
in the gracefal waltz declared that their eyes never glided along a more per- 
fect vision of youthful loveliness. She was just about to dance with the 
count, wken the Black Baron appeared wit an ominous and scowling brow. 
‘ Fraulein,’ said he, ‘I think you promised me this dance.’ ‘No, replied 
Clara, showing bim her little tablet, ‘1 have your name down for the next. 
This one I promised to the Count Von Newenberg.’ The baron’s eyes flash: 
ed fire as he rudely replied, ‘ You must certainly be mistaken, You prom- 
ised me the second “ Schottisch ;” this is it, and [cannot let you off’ ‘Well’ 
said Clara, ‘as the mistake must have been mine, Herr Baron, if the count 
will be good enough to excuse me unti! the next dance, | have nw objection 
to dance this with you.’ ‘Count Neweuberg,’ replied the Barow, * has no 
voice in the matter If you do not dance with me now, you shall dance 
with no one else to night.’ The blood mounted up to the Count's temples at 
this savage rudeness of speech; but curbing his indiguation, he quietly re- 
plied, ‘The Fraulein dances with me this time, and any such language as 
you have just used must not be repeated.’ The poor Fraulein was incon- 
solable. She entreated Ernst to allow her to withdraw from the dance, but 
this the Count would by no means permit. Gaily Aoated the music's volup- 
tuous swell ; round went the dance ; beneath the loving light of the Fraulein’s 
beautiful eyes, Ernst forgot his passage with the moody Barva; but that 
night was the last time he ever pressed the slender waist of the beautifal 
Clara, aud he listened then to the silver tones of that voice whose sound up- 
on earth was never to greet his ear again. Upon arriving at his lodgings, 
Ernst foand one of the Suabian Chore waiting for him, witha carte! from 
the baron. He had hoped that the affair was over, but he little knew the 
fierce and vindictive spirit of his rival. : 

‘Go back,’ he said, ‘aud tell the Baron, that in this case if auy message 
ought to come at all it should be from me; be made use of language which 
few others would have brooked, but | have forgiven him, I do not seek his 
life.’ : 

‘Count,’ replied the Suabian, ‘the Baron is determined, and he desires 
me to add, that if you show any disinclination to meet him, he will take the 
first opportunity of insulting you in public.’ 

‘ Let him, if he dares,’ replied Ernst, and the Suabian departed : 

The next day, however, a collision took place, unnecessary for us to des- 
cribe ; suffice to say that the baron was so violent and outrageous in his con- 
duct that a meeting was considered inevitable. The challenged party in 


- ‘ ; hagas eee - ~liae ; . : | eatin 
From one dismantled tower, higher than its fellows, we have stood tor such cases has always his choice of weapons, and the Count Von Newe 


berg had to select between the pleasant alternative of the crooked sabre or 


which, studded with gardens, villages, and forests lies spread out like a car- the pistol ; as he knew his opponent was at the very least fully kismatch with 


the sabre, and had, besides, the advantages of superior height and strength, 
he chose the latter, and the Biack Baron went nearly mad with rage when 
he heard of this selection; he stamped about like a maniac, cursed bis staré, 


windings of the beautiful Rhine, far, far away tuwards Basle, are gleaming his second, and every body else. 


‘I hoped I had him in my power,’ said he, grinding his teeth—* but this 
k.so that 


The hour was fixed for seven o’clock the following morning ; the place 
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| the dust. Over that very plain upon which we are gazing now, once swept, | among his friends, not daring to trust himself with the sight of his beloved 


in compact array, the stately baron, with his troop of stalwart retainers, to | Clara. Morning dawned, the crisp frost sparkled upon the ground, the air 


‘Oh—oh ! As for the gentleme ey were evide om : ie ; : ; eee ; ois +1: . 
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in mirth. 6 4 ‘ able circumstances, develop themselves | flashing armour and banners flung upon the wiud, he passeson his way.—{ mond in the dew, as Ernst and his friend walked up the avenue of 0% 


* You may martyr me with your fans, ladies, if you please. I would 
die rather than bate one ace of my opinion. But don't suppose I bring it 


forward as an accusation against you. | rather think you quite justifiable | 
in dividing with us the privilege, as it has been thouzht, of commencing 


des affaires du caur. 
this respect ?’ 


* Ah, that is a very clever way of softening the matter,’ said Mrs. As- 
perall; ‘but we disclaim all pretension to such a privilege No, no: 
the woman is to be wooed, and the man is to be thankful if he can induce 
her to accept him. Our sense of feminine delicacy is shocked atthe very | 
idea of a lady doing anything which is to have the effect of bringing a 


man to her feet.’ 


‘That may be a prejudice, said I. ‘But, anyhow, what we are first 


concerned about is the fact. Let philosophising come in its proper plac« 


afterwards. Now I say fearlessly—nay, strike me, but hear !—that, in ; 


a 


) We see him again, after years of warfare and toil, travel-stained and weary, | lime trees which leads to the ‘ Alte Schloss;’ having reached the garden 
| with drooping crest and torn banner, straggling, with a broken host, to his | they found the baron and his party already on the ground—the former was 


the lightning of heaven have alike assailed in vain, for still they stand, a grey | they please, so that, of course, the party who reserves his fire, if 
and time-worn monument of the glories of the past, scathed by the tempest | himself, bas the life of his opponent in his hands. The ground was measur 


| and blasted by the lightning of heaven. 
* There was a day when they were young and proud, 
| Banners on bigh and battles passed below ; 
But theyjwho feaght are in their bloody shroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlement shall bear no future blow.’ 


| 
Many, indeed, have been the curious passages of love and of war whict 


{ 


castle home upon the Rhiveagain. There stands the old cathedral. We | pacing moodily to and fro, with his bat drawn down over his face. ee 
see Turenne’s savage soldiery playing at ball in its spacious dome, with the | some discussion the seconds decided that they should fight what 1s called 
- pale : ; , Skulls of German kings. How many a scene of splendour and of pomp has | the barrier duel, in which the combatants are posted at a certain distance, 
hat imaginable right have we to be exclusive in | passed within view of those mouldering walls, which the wrath of man and | and may advance to a given limit, firing during their progress at any time 


if he is not hit 
\ 3 
| ed, the space within which each might advance, twelve paces, Was Har : 
out, and a pistol having been placed in the hands of the combatants, each - 
them took up his position. ‘Oar anxiety,’ said my informant, himself at 
eye-witness, ‘ was now at the highest.’ The baron appeared in an _ 
suit of black, his ceat buttoned up to his chin, and not a vestige of ail 
other colour to be seen upon which the eye could rest for an ait. y- 4 
the count, flinging off his cloak, appeared in his ordinary costume, his vy : 


f T 
‘| coat flying loosely epen, and discovering a light coloured waistcoa . 





















ty large proportion of instances, probably amounting to a full halt, the have passed within sight of those old walls; but few of the traditions connect- him have his fair chance,’ said he, taking a small gold snuff-bex from 1M 
man is first moved by some hardly definable, yet true and real, symptoms ed with the place are fraught with more melancholy interest than the history waistcoat pocket and handing it to his Pe mud, who took the opportanity of 
f wtreatié 7 Se alee ‘ . S . oft an occurrence whic ace « 2a ttime since » closing scene owes I Sts Sa | mF lice —e . A. er 
: partiality on the lady’s part towards him. A word, a look of kindly | ©). 2 Occurrence win h took place some short time since, the closing scene advising him, in a whisper, to buttom-his cout. Each party now adv ced 
grace often suffices. And eventhe more obdurate men, who have passed | W%'ch we arrived in time to witness. slowly in the directio of | ‘ther. tt black baron covering all the whe 
" ’ ~ ’ i 4 | . . ‘ siow n we directio’ Of the oroer, ta 4 niecisigcen, Se -@ 
scatheless through hosts of blandishments, are apt to bec 2ught at last by \tter the observations we have just made upon the German system of b pI a nt with hi pist l, now and then lowering It so as t porte 
e' ae : aS, « ape a GUp ASS . d } ne ° es . . is ( sone with Nis pistol, now al neu ios ue 4 . 
_ F 4 . duelling « ontraste rith - , nev seem “~nsistent to narrate > aliond . ’ . th 
s casual revelation of feeling on the part of one irom whom no one f.) . g A a ra ed with om own, it may see ' lacoD istent t ) narrate the b n while the count advauced Ww 1 firm and ¢ mposed step Vitek 4 ~ 
would have prey sly thought that any such danger could come Mind, | PUY ing story ; but as we could scarcely describe the touching and melan: | s sas i ted he r j idd he raised it sligt the bright 
isty thougn any lag ( me, MING, | 1) : ‘ . .£ : ‘ ’ | weapon pointed to the g ; sudden:y hi sea | : , 
t be successf it must be nafural and unpre neditaled No putting or CROly acer > of the s ident’s funeral without narrating aiso the circumstances | , a l I >] for ; a ry l ” his hand w stead his aim 
: ue pre) t. ! 5 on ‘ af ,  # . ‘ barrel glanced for ; ment in the sun, —_ } : 7 
of an air of preferen vi ry No trick of any kind car h fayail. | “O2Ue ed with his death, we preter incurring the s¢ mblance of so serious a nn i~ fir ' “i “g if . moke floated to leeward, a the Black 
— ' rick O Ay SEEN an VE Svar, | ‘ce rath ™ \ . . , | true—he tired; a thin puff of Diue LORS Amity . ad eat 3 
»xcept with m — 1 a charge rather than d minish the interest of our narrative, premising we. | ° = com . } by his 
nyt os ve ! r I r intes. Butan honourable and sensible man is alwavs eEKOTOSS J —— Suron’s right arm, shattered by a pist ullet, dropped pos Paw 
" ’ 4 ‘ -™ . " * " . * . ‘ j , ' , > a . ,* wcagh ha 1 vit} ] 
ase ve allect When he thinks he can read in a woman’s bosom Phis is an undoubted fact, and the parties were the present Duke of | side, ‘Stand your ground,’ thundered the baron, w a deej e 
before she can re ful herse race of th magic element iite— | Buccleugh and his amiable Duchess daugnter the Mar juess ot sath. | ashe saw Von Newenberg coming forward as if to assist him ae. y 
vi } i 1 ‘one T 4 
LOVE | lhe circumstances were mucl scribed.—Ed. Albion ; Stood aghast—they thought 'he duel satan end, ae cou Y 
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se pial flded be eras, ond Ee quot emilo wo bis second 
+. pistol, folded his arms, and turned with a quiet smile to his , 
Oe a said he, ‘he can’t do much harm now.’ The count pe 
ever had reckoned without his host, for the grim baron, = a er ae 
vindictive malice, taking up the pistol‘in his left hand, ad vance mak af 
nearest limits—the count still retaining his position opposite. Sead 
raised his weapon—every heart was sick with anxiety—long an ~ y 
was his murderous aim—he drew the trigger—and Count Von peat ys a 
with one convulsive spring into the air, fell to the earth with a pisto : - 
in his heart. The spectators could scarcely believe their senses, oe alas 
it was too true, Of the brave, the generous, and the high-minde onng 
noble, upoa whom the sun rose that morning fall of health and re fe t oe 
remained now was a senseless lump of clay. The murderer gazed for - 
brief moment on his work—then turned to the mountains, and never was the 
loomy form of the black Baron seen in Heidelberg again. Bil iat. 

It is only to the stadents who have distinguished themselves at t . - rl 
sity that the honour of a public funeral by torch-light is ever accorde: Ne 
that by special leave of the authorities ; and as the mortality — ~ 
is very slight, it is a spectacle which rarely occurs, and is not o — 
an Irishman. The sorrow for the death of Von Newenberg was = an 
universal—his own intimate companions and the whole of the chore 4 
which he belonged were inconsolable at his loss; and when the family o 
the unfortunate young nobleman, having been apprised of the sad —— at 
length arrived, a day was fixed for conveying bis remains, with pu ~ on- 
ours, to the grave. Every student of the university, and most of the ea 
fessors, made ita point to attend. The scene was fraught with melancholy 
interest, and was oue Which made a deep impression upon us. 

At the distance of little more than a mile from the town lies the new bu- 
rial-place of Heidelberg. : It is a quiet spot, embosomed by trees, — 2 
sunny slope on the mountain's side, We have seldom seen a place in 7 " 
the spirit, a of Fv a and torn by the storms cf this 

ary world, could find a calmer repose. 

“yer off—so far that its noise can pe ae reach the ear—roll on the bus- 
tle and the toil of life ; the plaintive and soothing murmur of the Neckar 
is heard in a distance, as with a sound like breakers in a dream, it a 
past, sweet and musical enough in fancy’s ear to sootne even the still re- 
pose of death ; wild flowers bloom in rich profusion, and tall trees cast 
their shadows across the quiet graves ;—not these alone, but the rose, the 
lily, and the violet, planted and tended by careful hands, mark where the 
ioved and lost ones sleep. A German burial-place is indeed an instructive 
study, and one which fills the mind with sad and pleasant thoughts. No 
marble monuments, once rich with carving, and decorated by the curious 
tracery of art, but mouldering and neglected by the hand of time, are 
there ; no emblazoned stone, fresh from the artist's hand, tells in letters of 
gold the history of the life and the many virtues of the dust which lies be- 
neath it; no rank weeds wave over neglected graves; but a little square 
piece of earth, amid the green tarf, smooth as velvet, with a rustic cross 
and a weeping willow at its head, planted with those sweet flowers, afford 
asimple and touching proof that they who sleep beneath are not forgotten, 
nor ever remembered as when, struck by disease, they lay pale and wasted 
upon the bed of death; but that they are still associated in the minds of the 
survivors with the fresh and beautiful things of earth, while the bloom of 
the annual, returningagain with the breath of spring, is planted as if to 
testify that the spirit has quitted its tenement of clay for a land where the 
summer of its life sball never fade. The dall and solemn tone of the fu- 
neral-bell comes ftoating from the old gray tower of the cathedral, as the 
mournful train which accompanied the departed student to his resting 
place draws near. Jt is preceded by a hand of music, and the trumpets 
tall with a wailing eadence upon the ear. On it comes !—the flaming 
torches cast a fitful glare through the darkness—now lighting up the faces 
of the spectators—now falling with an uncertain gleam upon the ‘ Todten 
bale,’ or hearse, which, drawn by six horses clothed in black, with white 
plumes nodding at their heads, sweeps slowly past. It is a long, jong, fa- 
neral car without a canopy, upon whch the coffin, covered with black cloth 
trailing in the dust, islaid. It is usually preceded by a company of torch 
bearers. Cros3wise upon the coffin were laid two ‘ schlagers,’ fastened to- 
gether with the chore band and the cap of the young noble, the gay chore 
colours of the basket-hilts being closely muffled with black crape. The 
Senior of the chore, attired in fail dress—a hat, with white plumes, _ 
white leather gloves, and with his sword trailing behiad him on the ground, 
followed the funeral car. Then comes the whole chore, drawn up in two 
lines, marching in single file, each man clad in black, and carrying his drawn 
word, with its point turned to the ground. The remainder of the stu- 
dents, marshalled in separate chores, come next, every one carrying in his 
hand a torch of blazing pine. 
‘Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 
As silent and slow they followed the dead.’ 


Garlands of flowers are laid on the coffin, and as the procession passes on 
its way, the wail of the trumpets, the strange costume of the students, the 
blue steel glancing in the torch light, formed altogether a spectacle not in- 
ferior in interest to anything we had ever seen. though wauting the muffled 
drum aad the well arranged trappings of martial pomp; it is even a more 
touching sight than the soldier’s funeral. The train reached at last the 
Friedhof, or churchyard, and the chore of the departed student, assembling 
round the open grave, lowered the cotlin with cords to its last resting place 
each man then threw a handful of earth upon it; ashort address was pro- 
nounced by the clergyman, eulogising the many virtues of the deceased, 
setting forth his simple and manly virtues, aud deprecating the act by which 
he met his untimely end. The companions of the chore then lowered their 
swords on the grave, and clashed them together twice or thrice, a burst of 
music rose from the band, and every voice joined in singing the beautiful 
words of Schiller’s song— 
‘THE GRAVE. 
Deep yawns the grave to mortals— 
On its brink dark horrors stand ; 
A dark veil shrouds the portals 
Of that undiscovered land. 


The nightingale’s sweet singing, 
In its breast can never sound 
Nor love, her roses fliaging, 
Break through the mossy ground. 


Nor can the bride forsaken, 
As she wrings her hands in woe, 
Nor the wailing orphans waken 
The dust that sleeps below. 


Bat, still, in that place so lonely, 
Can the peace we have sought for come; 
And man through its dark gates only, 
Rest in a quiet home. 


And the heart that with grief is riven, 
Finds ever in that still shore, 
From the storms of life a haven, 
Where its pulses beat no more.’ 


This song concluded, the party then bent their steps homewards, and left 
him whom they had seen among them but yesterday, in the full flush of 
youth and happiness, alone with solitude. 
When we reached the town, we proceeded to the Museum Platz, or 
grand ‘place’ of the town, when the whole array was marshalled into a 
hollow square, the seniors of the respective chores occupying the different 
corners. The spectacle was now truly magnificent; one vast s uare of 
light was formed by the blazing torches which flashed strangel a on the 
fancifal costume, the white plumes, and gleaming schlagers of the deleute 
The trumpets rang forth in plaintive music—q thousand Voices joined in a 
magnificent chorus—a theusand swords in the pauses of the munle clashed 
together—at a given signal every one flang his torch on high into the air: 
whirling about through the deep darkness of the night they looked like #0 
many fiery meteors, each emitting, in its descent, a shower of sparks; - 
ing each other in the air they all fell together, forming in the cass of the 
Square a brilliant pile, which flared for one brief moment u into a bla f 
light, and then suddenly died away, no unfitting emblem & the aeuaie of 
him whose light of life they had so lately seen extinguished. The ass ne I 
then dispersed. This sad story, the features of which are doubtless famili 4 
to any one who has happened to be a traveller in Germany within the ] st 
two years, will be recognised by many areader. Two noble families wen 
plunged into the deepest affliction by the mournful event, and in the co “4 
of the last summer, at Berlin, a beautifal girl, in whose faded chock the 
ines ef sorrow were still recent, was pointed out to us as the once celebrat 
ed ‘flower of the Odenwald.’— Dublin University Magazine. si 
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THE BATHS OF ANCIENT TIMEs., 


k a he baths of the Romans have been fre 
> we think the followin 
Agneau’s recent] 


quently and elaborately described 
fing historical sketch, extracted from’ M. Corbeil 
Points of iaterns y published Traite Complet des Bains, contains many 

Tho use af renee which are not familiarly known. et 
the World. ein. ath has existed, in all probability, trom the beginning of 
» Since it is founded in the most natural wants of man, The ne- 





cessity of maintaining the cleanliness of his person, of defending himself 
from the heat of a burning sun, and of seeking refreshment after the fa- 
tigues of the chase, war, or labour, must have taught him, from an early 
period, the advantages derivable from bathing. Bat in barbarous ages, in 
which art has as yet accomplished nothing for the convenience of life, men 
merely plunged into rivers, streams, fountains, and other natural reservoirs 
of water. They were far from dreaming of the erection of apparatus by 
means of which they might be enabled, as at a later period, to take their 
baths at any time, season, or place, and of an agreeable and salutary tem- 
perature. Doubtless the discovery of hot springs, which must have existed 
then, as in our own times, at various parts of the earth’s surface, suggested 
wv them the happy id-a of commanicating different degrees of heat to the 
water they employed, and of erecting more commodious and less danger- 
ous receptacles. It was amongst the nations of the East, the earliest rea- 
pers of the benefits of civilisation, that industry and the arts made the first 
efforts to satisfy the wants of mew. and perpetuate the taste for, and em- 

loyment of, warm baths. The custom was carried from Asia to Europe 

y the colonists, who successively established themselves iu Greece, Italy, 
Iberia, and Gaul. 

Greece knew the use of warm baths in the time of Homer, for men- 
tion is made of them in several passages of the writings of that poet; and 
among others, where he depicts the delicious life led ia the palace of Alci- 
nous, and when he relates the reception given to Ulysses by Circe.— 
Among the Greeks, the Lacedemonians were the first, according to Thucy- 
dides, who adopted the custom, borrowed from Asiatic nations, of appear- 
ing vaked at the public games; anointing themselves with oil, and cover- 
ing themselves with sand, prior to the cuntest, and then plunging into hot 
baths, Butthe employment of baths in private families was not even yet 
very general in the time of Hippocrates. This prevented his recommend- 
ing the bath in many diseases which called for its adoption. As to the 
public baths, they formed part of the gymnasia to which they were at- 
tached. 

The Romans were accustomed, in the early period of the republic, after 
a day employed in labour in the fields, ts wash only the arms and legs; 
aud every ninth day, when they came to the city, to be present in 
the assemblies for state business, they bathed the entire body. At that 
period the Tiber or neighbouring streams formed their bathing resorts, va- 
pour and hot water baths being scarcely Known to them. It was only ata 
late period they thought of establishing public or private baths. The city, 
by reason of its situation on bills, presented great difficulties for the con- 
veyance of water. It was not until about four hundred and fifty-one years 
after the fuundation of Rome that water was brought, for the first time, 
from Tusculum, by means of an aqueduct constructed by the censor Appi- 
us Claudius. Aquedacts were multiplied afterwards ; and baths, or ¢her- 
mez, Were constructed in various parts of the city, characterised as yet by the 
ancient Roman simplicity, as may be seen from the description of that of 
Scipio Africanus, left us by Seneca. 

The new custom which the Romans adopted towards the last years of the 
republic, of attaching baths to the gymnasia, rendered them indispensabl 
necessary; and the frequent application which physicians, from this period, 
made of them in the treatment of disease, powerfully contributed to the in- 
crease and embellishment of these salutary and useful structures. But it 
was not until the reign of Augustus that they began to give to their warm 
baths that air of grandeur and magnificence which is yet to obe bserved in 
the rains which remain. The public baths should, in fact, be justly consid- 
ered as the inost remarkable structures of the Romans. Their founders 
were princes, wlio, in their anxiety to conciliate the good-willi of the peo- 
ple, endeavoured to surpass all that had been executed before their time. 
To conceive a just idea of them, we should examine the plans of the princi- 
pal edifices, as traced by Palladio. In beholding his designs of the bas-re- 
liefs and pictures which adorned the walls and ceilings, we are at once as- 
tonished at the perfection of the objects they represent, and at the exquisite 
purity of taste which then prevailed inthe arts. Much more than this; we 
tind ourselves forced to acknowledge that all the efforts of modern art, in 
the decoration of our pulaces, museums, and churches, are in general but 
servile imitations of the wonders which the baths of Agrippa, Nero, Titus, 
&c. offered, near two thousand years ago, to the admiration of the Roman 
people. The rarest marbles, precious vases, bronzes, columns, statues from 
the chisel of the greatest masters, and gildings skilfully applied, contributed 
to the brilliancy of the interior of these gigantic monuments. 

It is difficult to enumerate the immense number of uses they were devoted 
to. Besides the vast basins, and the thousands of recesses (the therme of 
Dioclesian contained three thousand) appropriated to the different baths, 
there were found there theatres, winelae, amphitheatres, palaces, festive 
halls, vast open promenades planted with trees, schools frequented by youth, 
academies where learned persons assembled ior discussion, and libraries to 
which every one might freely resort. 

The most complete establishments contained numerous apartments de- 
voted to the various processes connected with an elaborate system of bath- 
ing. ‘The bather, after having undressed, was conducted into the unctua- 
rium, Where his body was freely anointed with strong oils; afterwards, in 
an adjoining apartment, it was covered with fiue sand or powder. He now 
repaired to the spheristerium an immense hall or rotunda, in which he en- 
gaged in wrestling, or other gymnastic exercises calculated to develop phy- 
sical power. When the locality admitted of it, the sphwristeriam was un- 
covered, and exposed to the sun; or rather, in the best-appointed baths, 
there were two spheristeria The various games were continued until the 
sound of a bell announced that the vapour and hot water baths were ready. 
To these the crowd of bathers now proceeded, each person taking his seat 
on a marble bench, placed below the surface of the water, around immense 
basins, wherein swimming might be executed when agreeable. While 
here, they diligently scraped the skin with a species of ivory or metal knife, 
termed a s/rigilis, by which they detached all impurities from the surface. 
The tepidarium, or tepid bath, and frigidarium, or cold bath, were finally 
employed fora short time, for the purpose of bracing the pores of the skin, 
relaxed by so long a proximity of moist heat. Before dressing, those who 
desired to employ perfumes again repaired to the unctuarium. 

The baths belonging to private persons differed, of course, from those de- 
voted to the service of the public, as each person followed his own taste in 
their construction. The same apartment sometimes served for various pur- 
poses; and the modifications of form, &c., were as numerous as those of the 
fortune and the luxurious taste of their proprietors. It was, indeed, the 
fashion to exhibit an almost insane luxury; and thus we find Pliny ad- 
dressing severe reproaches to the ladies of his time, who covered the floor 
of their baths with silver. 

The baths of the aneients, although usually built after a similar plan, yet 
offered a notable difference. At Rome, even in the most splendid estab- 
lisements, the greater portion of the extent of the edifice was appropriated 
to baths, properly so called, which obtained for them the name of therme, 
from the Greek word thermos—heat. But with the Greeks the gymnasium 
occupied almost the entire structure, the bath itself being but of very lim- 
ited dimensions. This difference exhibits the passion for bathing which 
seized the Romans towards the end of the republic, and continued to pos- 
ses them until the fall of the empire. 

At first, the public baths were only opened at two o’clock in the after- 
noon and closed at five: the sick alone having a right to enter them at any 
time. Latterly, the emperors, wishing to conciliate the people by their fa- 
vourite amusement, ordered the doors to opened sooner and closed later. 
Nero had them opened at twelve; Alexander Severus allowed the bath to 
be entered from the break of day, and even furnished at his own expense, 
lamps and oil for lighting them. From that time the Romans may be said 
to have passed their lives at the baths. They freauently bathed twice a- 
day; and hot water constituted one of the indispensable elements of their 
existence. We must not, however, attribute this singular passion exclu- 
sively to fonduess of bathing. The desire and hope of meeting with friends, 
of discussing the topics of the day, and passing the time agreeably, were no 
less powerful motives. 

Pliny relates a fact which proves the singular jealousy with which the 
Romans regarded all relating to their baths, A statue of a bather, scraping 
himself with the strigiles, was placed in front of the therme of Agrippa. It 
was executed by Dysippus, and of such marvellous beauty, that Tiberius, 
who admired it more than any other statue in Rome, had it removed to his 
own bed-chamber. The populace, unable to bear the deprivation, covered 
him with insults until he had restored it. 

One of the greatest largesses an emperor could confer on the people, on 
an occasion of public rejoicing, was to decree gratuitous admission to the 
baths. So great was the passion prevailing for this pastime, that when 
Rome was labouring under ion, and mourning on account of frightful calami- 
ties which had efflicted her, Titus, in order to dissipate these, ordered the 
rapid construction of the therm and the amphitheatre which still bear his 
name. 

Of all the Grecian people the Lacedwemonians were the only ones in whom 
the gymnasia and baths were common to both sexes. The ancient Romans 
were far from following such an example, and carried modesty so far, as to 
consider it improper that a father should appear at the same bath with his 
son, or even son-in-law. Later, however, the corruption of manners made 
such progress, that in the reign of Domitian, women and men bathed pell- 
mell together. This custom, then generally adopted, was afterwards pro- 
hibited by Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius; again tolerated by Hetiogabalus ; 
and finally abolished by Alexander Severus. 

The baths were frequented indiscriminately by persons of all ranks. The 
noblest and richest persons there found themselves mingled with the poor- 


— a) 
est plebeians. The following anecdote, related by Spartian, leaves no doubt 
upon this point. The Emperor Hadrian, he says, frequently bathed with 

a crowd of people. One day be perceived an old soldier, who, having no 
person to cleanse bis skin for him, contrived a substitute by rubbing his back 

against a wall. Hadrian, who had known him in the field, inquired why he 

did this. He replied because he had no servant The emperor immediate- 

ly ordered him some slaves and a pension. The news of so benevolent an 

action, performed befure so many witnesses, quickly spread into every part 
of Rome ; and the next time Hadrian came to the public baths, several old 
men did not fail to be there also, and endeavoured by the same means to at- 
tract the notice and generosity of the prince. But the emperor, who had 
remarked the contrivance, far from treating them as he had done bis old 

companivo in arms, eaused strigiles to be distributed to them, and o} 

them to employ them by assisting each other. 

It was not only the city upon the seven hills which contained public 
and private baths. They existed in all the towns of Italy, and in the pa- 
laces of nobles and freedmen. They were found also in all the 
Roman provinces. Jn our time, even it is easier to perceive the vestiges 
of the Roman therme in every country which formed a porton of the 
empire. 

The greater number of these magnificent edifices, which, during the 
most illustrious period of the empire, had constituted the pride and de- 
light of Rome, were destroyed by the Vandalism of the barbarian hordes. 
Those which were not pulled down were otherwise employed, or being 
no longer repaired gradually fell into ruins. Baths, which formed one of 
the requisites for the effeminate and luxurious life of the Romans, were, 
for the warrior and invading nations, mere means for the preservation of 
cleanliness. Thus the new conquerors were satisfied with taking a bath, 
as in the time of Scipio; and their slight taste for luxury never inspired 
them with the idea of erecting monuments resembling those which deco- 
rated the ancient city of the masters of the world. Utility and cleanli- 
ness were the only objects held in view in the construction of the ther- 
mie, which were henceforth erected in Italy or the other countries of 
Europe. We find, by the ‘ Ephemerides Troyennes,’ that baths were 
much frequented during the whole of the middle ages, until the sixteenth 
century—the epoch at which the use of linen became general. After 
giving a description of the ruins of the therma which remained at Troyes, 
Grosley adds, ‘ The barbarism of the middle ages not being able to main- 
tain magnificence, confined itself to the convenience of the public baths, 
and other establishments, which were erected in Europe. The idea was 
due to the Arabs, among whom the arts and sciences had found an asy- 
lum. Thecrusades and commerce had opened up to the Europeans the 
countries which flourished under the rule of this people, as much fre- 
quented in Europeas they are at the present day in the Levant. People 
were attracted to them for the sake of health and cleanliness; but, above 
all, from the want of society felt by persons who saw little of each other 
except in these places. Some took water baths, others vapour baths ; 
while several came only to gossip, comfortably protected from the cold. 
For these last, the baths were what the stoves of Germany, the restami- 
nets of Holland, and the cafes of Paris, are to this day.’ M. Marchangy, 
in his ¢ France in the Sixteenth Century, says, ‘ It was only at the baths 
at church, or ia sickness, that women ever saw each other. The men 
} also assemled at the baths, the barber's, the wine-shops, and the mar- 
ket places. There were private baths in the hotels ; and persons, asked 
to dinner were at the same time invited to bathe.’ 

sy St. Foix’s* Historical Essays on Paris,’ we find thatthe seigneurs 
and great ladies took a bath daily prior to dining, and that the citizens 
took several a-week. ‘ The use of vapour baths, he says, ‘ was formerly 
as common in France, even among the common people, as it is, and 
has always been in Greece and Asia. They went to them almost daily. 

St. Riogbert caused baths to be built for the canons of his ‘church, and 

supplied wood for heating them. Pope Adrian recommends the clergy 

of each parish to go to bathe in procession, every Thursday, singing 
psalms the while.’ 

As in the times of the Roman emperors, the promiscuous assemblages of 
the two sexes leading to immoral conduct, gave rise to ordinances and 
statutes, which were not always strictly obeyed. 

Although the increasing use of linen has much diminished the hy 
gienic necessity of the bath, and has occasioned the ruin and neglect o 
the establishments of the middle ages, yet public establishments have not 
ceased in our times to become multiplied on every side—thanks to the 
salutary counsels of medicine, the progress of civilisation, and the ame- 
lioration of the material comforts of the masses. Thus there is not a 
street in Paris, of any importance, which does not contain several baths ; 
and although we find new establishments springing up every day, all, in 
spite of the number and proximity of rivals, seem to increase and prosper, 
giving as it were, the measure of the necessities of an intelligent and en- 
lightened population. It isthus, by spreading through al! ranks of socie- 
ty, that this usage has already produced the most satisfactory results as re- 
gards the public health ; and, by its happy influence, has diminished, 
among others, the number and severity of tlie aifections of the skin, which 
no longer, as heretofore, exhibit at every corner of the srreets this dis- 
gusting aspect of human intirmities. 


ee 


PHiscellanw. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 

Amidst the many wonderful inventions of modern days, wherein the 
faculties of man have overcome difficulties apparently insurmountable, 
and made the very elements themselves subservient to his power and use, 
there are none more wonderful than that now about to be carried out by 
the establishment of sub-marine telegraphs, by which an instantaneous 
communication will be effected between the coasts of England and France. 
The British government, by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and the French government, by the Minister of the Interior, have granted 
permission to two gentlemen, the projectors of the submarine telegraph, 
to lay it down from coast to coast. The site selected is from Cape Gros- 
nez, or from Cape Blancnez, on the French side, to tae South Foreland 
on the English coast. The soundings between these headlands are gra- 
dual, varying from seven fathoms near the shore on either side, to a max- 
imum of thirty-seven fathoms in mid-channel. ‘The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty have also granted permission to the same gentlemen to lay down a 
sub-marine telegraph between Dublin and Holyhead, which is to be car- 
ried on from the latter place to Liverpool and London. The submarine 
telegraph across the English Channel will, however, be the one first laid 
down; the materials for this are already undergoing the process of insu- 
lation, and are in that state of forwardness which will enable the projec- 
tors to have them completed and placed in position, so that a telegrapnic 
communication can be transmitted across the Channel about the first 
week in June. When this is completed, an electric telegraph will be es- 
tablished from the coast to Paris, and thence to Marseilles. This tele- 
graph throughout France will be immediately under che direction of the 
French government, as, according to the law of 1837, all telegraphic com- 
munications through that country are under the absolute control and su- 
perintendence of the Minister of the Interior. Upon the completion ot 
the submarine telegraph across the English Channel, it is stated that a 
similar one, on a most gigantic scale, will be attempted to be formed, 
under the immediate sanction and patronage of the French administra- 
tion ; this is no less than that of connecting the shores of Africa with 
those of Europe by the same instrumentality, thus opening a direct and 
lightning-like communication between Marseilles and Algeria. It has 
been doubted by several scientific men whether this is practicable, and, 
indeed, whether even the project between the coasts of France and Eng- 
land can be accomplished; but it has been proved by experiments, the 
most satisfactory in their results, that not only can it be effected, but ef- 
fected without any considerable difficulty. 

















FUNERAL-FANCYING DOG. 


My attention was recently taken up by reading in Chambers’s Miscellany 
a very interesting article, entitled ‘ Anecdotes of Dogs, and the instances 
adduced by the writer of the personal attachment, fidelity, educability, 
sagacity, benevolence, and eccentricities of dogs, are highly amusing and 
surprising. I was particularly struck with an account given of a dog 
which, a few years ago, attended all the fires that occurred in London, as 
forming a very close resemblance to a dog w hich I knew, a few years ago, 
belonging to Mr. Henderson, late post-master, Fort- William, which attend - 
ed every faneral that took place in that village and neighbourhood. _ There 
was nothing remarkable in his appearance. He was a rough, thick-set, 
stout little animal—a cross between a cocket and aterrier. His master 
taught him nothing, nor seemed to take notice of him. Gilliemor was his 
name, and a sulky, surly little fellow he was, as all the urchins who used to 
play about the post-office could testify ; for he had a mortal hatred te their 
noise, as he had also to beggars, at whom he would bark and snap furiously. 
He did not seem to be particularly attached to any person, nor did he care 
much about being caressed; neither did he associate with other dogs. 
The only remarkable feature in his character was his predilection for attend- 
ing funerals. Whenever a funeral happened, although it were ten miles 
‘distant, and although he had to cross ferries, rivers, and often arms of the 
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sea, the moment the cofiin *,ppeared, Gilliemor appeared also, and never | ing in public for three weeks; and, unfortunately, she was unable to assist 
left its side until it reached the burying-ground. . There he would look | in the Earl of Wesimoreland’s “ Proserpina,” which was performed for a 
anxiously on while the body was being interred; and that melancholy duty charity. A Symphony, composed nearly thirty years ago by Lor‘ West- 
over, he would imme ‘ately trot away home, or set off to attend sume other | moreland (then Lord Burgersch,) and which was performed by the London 
funeral. He has 'seen known to attend muny funerals in different parts of | Philharmonic in 1817, has heen highly successful in Berlin. 

the country in yne day. When any person died near his master’s residence,| Dgata or Draconett1—This amiable and respected musician, and 
on the day of the funeral Gilliemor, as usual, employed himself in driving | prince of contrabassi, expired at his residence, on Thursday evening, in 


away ‘he noisy children and beg till within a few minutes of the hour | Leicester-Square, in the 85th year of his age. 
spe%ified in the funeral letters, when he would shake himself, as if dressin 


: aig , , é: We hear that Mr. Macready has signed an agreement to perform at the 
tad trudge ge to — bp yemreney ee = eae: Surrey Theatre 20 nights for one thousand guineas. 
“known in the place, and peop ame so much accustomed 'o it, that 1! 2 : o 
excited very little surprise ; and scarcely.any notice was taken of Gilliemor, Tue Money Aare ee st Funds are = ‘the a - They 
unless among the iguoraut and superstitious, who looked upon him as have fallen again this week. e depression is so great, that unless some- 
an indispensable chief mourner, and always wished the favonr of his com- thing desperate is done, and that quickly, a panic must inevitably ensue. 
to the place of interenant.«~Clereantiedend of Courant Money never was known to be ‘tighter’ in Ireland. Defaulters increase 
“~ P : ” . every week. There was a call of £1 per share on wets f cen few 
> 7 ey aid ap. The doings et Conciliation Hall still continue, but they are so 
LETTER FROM PARE sal that they are not bende Peethea tc « war aaneiiee Tae 
We are in the very height of the lilac season, and Paris is perfumed with | WDCM 4 great coup ae main Is expected. tte 18 ee 
. his transactions may revive the market, if they are on avery imposing 
as i oa resumed their course, Thefe is one to-night at the British Em- scale. Every one, however, is looking forward with dread to the settling 
bassy ; there is to be another in a few days at the Neapolitan Ambassador’s, | day, Which cannot now be far distant.— Punch. , 
to be followed by one at the Duchess of Praslin’s, who has half-a-dozen love- | Tue Irisa Currew Bitt.—As no person in Ireland is to be allowed 
ly danghters to introduce to the world. to leave his house after a certain hour at night, Mr. Punch respectfully 
The Duke ot Guiche is decidedly unfortunate in his matrimonial negotia- | asks Lord Lincoln, how the evivted tenants are to manage, who have no 
tions; his second project has just fallen to the ground, A marriage was on | houses to remain in? Are they to roost in the hedges? An answer will 
the tapis between him and the only Ce gp of the wealthy General Ven- | oblige. 
tara, celebrated in the military annals of Lahore, for having aided in disci- 
lining the Sikh army. By an impolitic step, however, on the part of the 
uke, the project has miscarried. It is reported that he bluntly demanded | the slightest allusion to himself is to enter the house.—Punch. 
of the hy ga what the marriage portion was likelyjto 1s for the once Fasnions From Paris.—Lord Brougham has gone over to Paris, for the 
ps oe yn tone tan te nee the pon peor a y Sy os dsome | PUTPose, we have been told, of opening in person the grand congress of 
are nish! li P ed Duk im bbl 1 bout fi fo in = more fashion which takes place annually at Longchamps. We may consequently 
Christian ‘aarti hae : ide 146i aitiouil vance the Leraclites for | €Xpect amongst the next importation of modes, a res re ala Lord Harry, 
5 7 agree “pt: ang : and who knows that his lordship, already so celebrated in trowsers, may 
— Mig -ve 4. aid to be of Hebrew origin. Grand Opera, where | 2t bring us over the pattern of a new pair of pantaloons, called, in com- 
she is fo be saghited by Hladauce heck iocmacy of the Geen Conkent-— pliment, after himself, Une paire de Brougham et Vaux? 
M. Alary is composing an opera for this theatre. Tue Best Excines or War.—Several fire-engines have been con- 
The itinerary ee the Gesna Duke Constantine's visit to France is limited | structed for the Colonies. One of them will be sent over to Oregon, for 
to Toulon, Marseilles, and Brest. It must be very tantalizing to the young | the purpose of putting Jonathan’s pipe out.—Punch. 


Prince to be so near Paris without being able to visit it; but his father’s SeasonasLe Revier.—The Public Baths and Warehouse establishment 

orders are peremptory. in Glasshouse Yard, Smithfield, have been giving pails of whitewash for 
How time modifies rancorous feelings. Had Lord Palmerston attempted nothing to the poor in the neighbourhood. We vuderstand that the appli- 

some four years back to have visited France, he would have been at least | cations from Railway Directors to be whitewashed have been exceedingly 

hooted back to England ; now no one takes any interest about him, save | nymerous.—Punch . 

those in the inuthodiato circles in which he moves. His Lordshsp’s visit is 

deemed highly politic. 





Paris, April 15th. 


Easter Horipays.—Sir Robert Peel has gone down to Drayton Manor 
to enjoy himself. He has given directions that no newspaper that contains 





It is rumoured that the Princess Royal and one of the Royal Prin ces will 
shortly arrive at the Pavilion, and remain during her Majesty’s confinement 
Fires are constantly kept in the principal rooms, in order that the apartments 
Itistoo bad. The Dake of Weilington, like Echo, 1s expected to answer sible be — oe oe of the Royal Family at the shortest pos- 
every donkey that may choose to bray. A couple of letters (that have not pansy sory rl — oie ean Od 7 : 

et gone the round of the press) have been handed to us. The first is to the Prince Albert’s fat bullock and heifer were exhibited at the Royal Dublin 
Duke : the second tie Duke’s answer :— Society’s cattle-show, on Caturday. In the space allotted for fowl her Ma- 

‘My Loro Duxke,—Being proud that you are public property I wish jesty’s pure Cochin China cocks and hens and Dorkings cut a conspicuous 
you to inform me whether, as an allotee of the Saffron Hill and Isle of Dogs figure ; being placed at the head of the column, with the union- jack floating 
Junction Railway, I onght to pay twelvepence a share on fifty shares, with | over their cage. 


three-and-sixpence for the application? Your obedievt servant, Adolphus Mr. Edward Lawes Pym (who was recently tried at Winchester, and ac- 


THE DUKE AND HIS LETTER WRITERS. 


Carns.’ quitted of all participation in the death of the late Mr. Seton, who fell ina 
*P. 8. When you ’re writing will you also decide a little wager pending | duel) has been restored to his former rank in the Royal Marine corps, by her 

in the parlour of the Flower Pot? Did you say, “ Up, Guards, and at’em ;” | Majesty’s order in council. 

or, * Guards, up, at em . , : In conformity with the request of General Pasley, Admiral Sir Philip Dur- 
‘ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington has received the letter of Mr | ham bequeathed the spy-glass recovered from the Royal George to the United 

Carns. He is the Commander-in-Chief, and not an attorney ; and has no | geryice Museum 

connexion with railways, except when he travels by them. vee A ‘a tob he t b lee Bon, Gesenn f. Gea 
* As to the expressioa, ‘‘ Up Guards, and at ’em,”’ and “ Guards, up, and A ae heer “ ia the en, : vel Gen Con e. aor f 

at ’em,”’ the people of the Flower Pot may take whichever suits them. To of the Grenadior Guards, only son of General Lord Gough, Commender 0 

the Dake either is immaterial.’— Punch. the Forces in India, and Miss Arburthnot. 


—— Prince Hugh de Schoenburg has arrived in this country, from his travels 
Witt or THE LATE Mr. Liston.—The will of this late popular come- in the East, and will remain some weeks here, previous to taking ‘is depar- 

dian has just been proved in Doctors’ Commons, and his effects were | ture r Germany. 

valued for probate duty at 40,000/. He has left his plate, jewellery, pic- 

tures, hooks, furniture, carriages, horses, &c., to his wife absolutely. The 

residue of his property, which he directs to be invested in the funds in | 5th of June, at the usual locale, Willis’s Rooms. 

the names of trustees, he has left to be enjoyed by her for life, and gives Cartotta Grisit.—Mr. Bann has succeeded in engaging this inimitable 

a power of appointment over the same by will or otherwise; and in case | dangeuse, who will appear in a new ballet, entitied Paqueta, which was late- 

so much as 6000/. is by her unappointed, he gives such sum to his daugh- | jy produced at the Académie Royale, Paris. 

ter, Mrs. Rodwell—the div idends for her phe and the principal at | The income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society for the last year amount 

her death to her own daughters, Emma and Elizabeth, or to the survivor; 56cm OGM « antetal al ete te par all del 6 

ebhin Gets is wife does not make any diepceition of the reciduc, he ed to £112,823, which has enabled the society to pay all debts, and com- 
, : Bases, é a ence ope he present year with a balance of upwards of £700 in 

gives the same, or as much thereof as remains unappointed, to his son, a ey te gee thong. y P 

Captain John Terry Liston. He appointed as his executors, his relict, | “2° , et 

and J.R Durrant, of Stock Exchange, C. Turner, of Brampton, and W. Bank or Encranp.—On Tuesday Joho Benjamin Haath, Esq. , was elect- 


Taylor, of Park-street, Grosvenor-square. The will is dated in April, ed Governor, and W. R. Robinson, Deputy Governor. 
1842; and he made a codicil in January last. 





Tur Granp Potisn Batt.—The annual grand fancy and fall dress ball 
for the benefit ot the Polish refagees in this country is to take place on the 


E.opeMent.—On Monday morning at an early hour, the family of Mrs. 
Ogilvie, a widow lady residing at Hampstead, were thrown into consider- 
able excitement by the disappearance of Miss Gerrard, a young tady 18 
| years of age, ouly daughter of the late Archibald Gerrard, an Kast India 
| merchant, of considerable wealth, and niece to Mrs, Ogilvie. When the 
The Duke of Wellington last week honoured the establishment of | young lady aitains her majority, she will become possessed of property, 
Messrs. Widdowson and Veal, in the Stcend, with a visit to inspectt heir | amounting to many thousands. It om that at the usual hour of break- 
new equestrian statue, in silver, of his Grace, which the noble hero was | fast time as Miss Gerrard did not make her appearance, one of the servants 
pleased to admire exceedingly. was sent up to her bedroom, but she was not to be found anywhere. Her 

waiting-tnaid was also absent. From that circumstance not any particular 
notice was taken, it being conjectured that they were taking a morning air- 
ing, which they were in the habit of doing. An hour elapsed, when Mrs. 
Ogilvie became alarmed, and proceeded to her niece’s bed-room, where lay 
‘ oul 3 a letter on the dressing-table, informing her aunt that she had eloped witha 
_ Lorn Buantrre anv mis Texants.—We understand that Lord Blantyre young gentleman, a French Count of a noble and distinguished family, re- 
has intimated to his tenants that he will allow them a deduction of ten | siding in France, that in a few hours sbe should be united to him by license, 
per cent. on the amount of their rental, in consequence of the deprecia- | and that after the ceremony they should immediately proceed to the Conti- 
tion in the potato crop. 


a A | nent, taking witb her her attendant. 
Lord Kilmarnock, eldest son of the Earl of Erroll, has returned from | 
| 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert has sent 20/7. to the fund raising for 
the relief of the British emigrants who were wrecked on board an Ame- 
rican ship in Torbay, on the 18th ult. 





Lord and Lady Palmerston dined with the Princess Lieven on Seturdsy 
at Paris ; amongst the guests on this occasion were M. Guizot and other 
members of the Cabinet. In the evening Lord and Lady Palmerston went 
to the Tuileries, and were received by their Majesties, 


Canada, after a lengthened absence abroad with his regiment.—Court 


An Ortuopox Doc.—An old shepherd in one of those outlying border 
Journal. 


| parishes where there are sometimes more quadrupeds than bipeds in church 
Wek , sail Ctl Caatibals “at indy Wks ; ‘ | on a Sabbath-day, was a regular attender, with his old dog, at the parish 

ve have to record the demise of Lady Elizabeth Macgregor, widow of church, down to the disruption, But at that eventful era he quitted the 
Major-General Sir Evan John Murray Macgregor, Bart. K.C.B. and | Establishment, and jomed the Free Church. His dog, however, no friend 
K.C.H., formerly Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Isl- | to newfangled highflying notions, could by no means be persuaded to 
ands, who expired on Sunday last, in Hanover-square. , 


attended by the whole of the haut ton of Paris. Count Duchatel, the 
Minister of the Interior, was to give a similar entertainment on Saturday. 
But this is not all. ‘ The pleasures,’ says the Z'imes, ‘ which Lord Pal- 
merston is tasting in Paris are enhanced by the company of Lord 
Brougham. At the Institute of France, last Saturday, the noble and 
learned pair were hailed by a miost Ss address of Baron Charles 
Dupin on the ‘ External Forces of Great Britain and although Lord 
Brougham was (of course) obliged to set that sedate assembly right on a few 
points connected with the little undertakings of his accomplished com- 
panion at Aden, Naples, and the coast of Syria, the scientific courtesy of 
the Académie prevailed over its pulitical prepossessions, and Lord Palmer- 
sjon will doubtless be elected an honorary member of the French Institute 
at the very first vacancy.’ Besides the.ordinary announcements, the 
Globe and the Morning Chronicle record the Palmerstonian movements 
with more exclusive particularlity. __ ; 

The Marquis of Lansdowne arrived in Paris on Tuesday ; and, accord- 
ing tothe Z'imes, is also using his influence in favour of the noble Ex- 
Secretary. 


Frouncinc.—In Guernsey, when a young man offers himself to a lady 
and is accepted, the parents of the parties give what is termed a founcing ; 
that is, they invite thvir friends to a feast, where the young lady is led round 
the room by her future father-in-law; there is then an exchange of rings and 
some articles of piate, according to the rank of the phities. After this the 
damsel must not be seen walking with any other male person, and the youth 
must scarcely glance at anything feminine, Afier this ceremony, if the gen- 
tleman alters bis mind, the lady can claim half his property; end it the 
fickleglass should repent, the gentleman can demand haif oi hers. 

Tae Swevish Nicutincars.--—Lately, at Berlir, Jenny Lind sprained 
her leit ancle; whereupon the King sent to her one of his private surgeons, 
and a thousand cards were left daily at her house by ‘individuals of dis- 
tinction!’ Now, if an English prima donna would wish to know the value 
of her ancle in London, compared with Jenny, Lind’s ancle in Berlin,—we 


advise her to sprain it, and she caunot fail lo arrive at a computation — 
Punch. 
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OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of time and Ja- 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufactUre of 
leather, besides offering the greatest imducements to others fur startiag the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all kinds of hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, whereihe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awarded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever_ introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
itis in.use. In the opinion of practical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five Hundred dollars an establishment can be started which wiil tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sole leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manutacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine smile leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be far- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

Fer further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 


e. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
Washington City. 








ap 25 Uf. 
OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Cambria, Britannia 
bernia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows, viz: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander, on the 16th day of May, 1846 
Britannia, John Hewiit, Commander, on the Ist day of June, 1016. 
Hibernia, Alexander Ryrie, Commander, on the 16th day of June, 1846. 
Passage to Halifax $20. Passage to Liverpool, $120. For freight or passage apply to 
D. BRIGHAM,Jr. Agen, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 








OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus acd 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine, fine, and mediam points ; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid bands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—ali which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale 


”y 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 
Gj TORART AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instro- 
N 


ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a don’ 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ** Lion Pivnist,” 
Charleston Hotel, March 3tst, 1546 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 15th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No. 561 Broadway. 

Cc. & F. Zoybaum, genileinen—I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes ere of superior quality, and that 
they are of sofi and brilliant tone, and they are not only through seftness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmanship, superior to any other manufactured. 

ap 25 4t 





i, by 


Leopold de Meyer. 
LADY who his had mach experience as a teacher of English brauches and French, 
4% and who is an exce'lent Musician, desires a situation as Private Governess. She has 
been employed in the best families, and can bring the best references. Address M. B. 
Albion office. St—A 25. 
[FP AGCEREEOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUER- 

RIAN GALLERY—25! Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements ts those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Ilaving completed his arrange- 
tnents for the importation of Plates, he will in fature receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their im terest to call. 

N. 8.—Instructien in the art given as usual. 





apll t A 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the proprietors of Newspapers and Periodical Publications, 
No. 8, Wellington-Buildings, King-street, Toronto, be 


gs to intimate that he is 
Agent for the following 


NEWSPAPERS. 


<b An. 
Pie Mey Werk Aiea COG Di gc ndch 6000686656540 06566408 dé cercceccedins ‘ £i 105 
The Old Countryman (Weekly )....ccscccccseccecssccesercces conercessensseeesesens 0 15 
The Edinburgh Weekly Register........cesece.seccsceeeeecssees PITTTTTTITTiTt te 2 2.8 
The Bdinbarmh Witness (CWiSe BD WEEE). 6c ccc ccccccccccccsecccctossccsencoesovess 200 
The Philadelphia Saturday Courier....csccccccceccseccceseccesveceeseseeee 0 1 90 
The United States Saturday Post.......ccesccces seccscccccsecescsesececsvecece 10 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (ia monthly parts) 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (monthly)... ..ceeeceeeceeee 
The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal (monthly) 
The London Penny Magazine (in monthly parts) 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (monthly) 
Graham’s Magazine (monthly) .....ccc.ccccccccrccccccce cosccceccetccagetosts 
fer All Subscriptions payable in advance. All letters must be post-paid. 
Toronto 23rd February, 1246. 








. ; | change, but, while his master trudges every Sunday to hear the minister ot 
We regret to state that Vice-Admiral H. Garrett expired on Monday | his choice, away he trots doggedly to the place and the preacher he has 

morning, at his residence at Anglesea, near Gosport, in the seventy-third | been accustomed to. 

year of his age. , 


Barrisn Vessers SurpwREcKED.—The National Life Boat Socicty esti- _It is stated that a certain quack docter, living at Sunderland, in this the 
mate, from authentic sources, that the number of Beil. vesusie y dels | niseteenth century, has quieres the sasther = —_ bey togo in to Monk- | 
destroyed by shipwreck is 600, the value of pro oe. about “22 500,000 | Weermouth churchyard twelve nigh's, to walk in backwards, and take a 
sterling, and the number of lives lost to be al . ' es , wares | piece of soil from seven graves; assuring her, that by attending to this | 
5 wt about 1560. cription, the speech of ber Son will return to him in twelve months. The | 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE ReceNT Victorixs :\ inp1a.—On Sunday the | foolish woman is actually going through this absurd formula.— Newcastle | 
prayer of thanksgiving, prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for | Journal. 


: : | 
the recent victories in India over the Sikhs. was read in all churches and 
chapels in and round London. 








The following appears in an Ediuburgh paper— A petition has been pre- 
. . sented against Mr. Cochrane’s return for Bridport, on the ground of bribery ; 
SSAS = . 1G OF * = ’ ° £, . . . 5 = ‘ _° “ pr 
_ ATTEMPT TO AssSassiNATE THE KING OF THE FRENCH.— Chefollowing intel- | which can only end, according to all accounts, in the eating of Mr. Romilly.’ 
ligence was received this morning from Folkestone, by means of the electric | » in 5 seat . ‘ 

—S i— 9 | For ‘ eating’ read seating. 


The following is from the Journal des Debats of Friday :— Crown Orrice, Apnit 17, 1846.—Members returned to serve in this pre- 


‘ About half-past 5 o'clock yesterday, as the King was retiring from Fon. | 8°@ Parliament.—Borough of Richmond —Henry Rich, Esq., in the room 
tainbleau, a man, seated upon the wall, fired at bis Majesty. Providence | of the Hon. William Nicholas Ridley Colborne, deceased. , 
preserved his life. The Queen, Princess Adelaide, Duchess of Nemours. and Borough of Malton.—The Hon. W illiam 1 homas Spencer W entworth 
the Prince and Princess of Salerno were in the carriage with the King, | §t@Wuliam, commonly called Viscount Miltoa, in the room of John Wal- 
Three balls cut the fringes of the char-a-banc—no one was struck—a piece banke Childers, Esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of her Majes- 
of wadding was picked up by the Queen. The assassin was immedi ately | ty’s Chiltern Hundreds. 
arrested: his name is Leconte. Heisan old general guardian of the forest Freak or Fortune.—A poor woman, named Harrison, living in Pye 
of Fontainbleau.’ " street, Westminster, and who gained a precarious living by selling Cen- 
greve matches and songs, bas within the iast few days become possessed of 
4501. by the death, intestate, of an elder brother in Dublin, who would not 
Tue Brarvcewater Estate.—Some idea may be formed of the interests | banner ie wee mgues gruen daring a on alee 
involved in the estate of the Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater, and | Mehemet Ali's first wife departed this life on the 22d ult. 
also of its magnitude, from the fact that in the present parliamentary ces- | 8 Short and painful illness. 
sion, agents are engaged in watching, supporting, or opposing no less than 
35 private bills, 

Almost all the boxes at the Opera are now sold. 
bought one for L.4000 on the pit tier. 
tier have cost L,8000 and L.7000. 


The long talked of marriage between Viscountess Powerscourt and Vis- 
count Castlereigh is, we hear, fixed for the 30 h inst 


. at Cairo, after 
The tuneral took place on the morning of the 
23d, with all the honour due to the rank of the princess. Asa sigrroit mouru- 
| ing. the army are to be deprived of their drums during 40 days. 
Miss Campbell has just | The Eart of Essex has changed his opinions on the corn-laws. We now 
Many of the double ones on the grand | number him among the supporters of the minister and free trade. 
} Lord Palmerston has been handsomely feted at Paris, On Saturday, 
Mademoiselle Charlotte de Hayn, the celebrated tragic actress, was mar- | "3 Lordship, accompanied by Lady Palmerston, dined with the Princess 
ried on the 3rd ult., in the cathedral of Berlin, to the Baron Charles Theo- Liv ven; meeting M. Guizot and other members of the French Cabinet 
Philus de Hoven, one of the richest land proprietors of Prussian Sile- | Phe evening was spent in the presence of Royalty at the Tuileries. On 
sia. 


| Easter Sunday, Lord and Lady Palmerston dined at the Royal table. On 
Jenny Lind took her leave 








” - Tuesday, M.Guizot gave asumptuous entertainment: the Cabinet Ministers, 
; 4 ; leave of the Opera at Berlin on the 2ad instan!, an4) and a large portion of the Corps Diplomatique, were invited to meet the 
departed for Vienna. She had been preveated, by an accident, from sing 


distinguished stranger. In the evening there was a reception which was 





Ste AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Seam 

WO Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. KR. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 borse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 

GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 











Batal GAY. ccccccccsccccsccsesessese Lith Apel | "TMOLORT oo .oo6s ocaBee ss0dss cor eck .Tth May 
Satur day. .cccccsecssecccscsccsess » BRP 1 TRRTOGRT. asnccdactts cove Gveccccecd 5th Jone 
Saturday... cccccccccccccessesssess ttn Jay | Thursday 2th Aug 
Batarday cccccoccevescecesscess /. "teu Sane |S euneien Sth Oct. 
Batarday..ccccccccccccsssveccesebes Sist Oct | Thursday 26u: Now 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
From Liverpool. 


Saturday ..ccscccccsccesesseccsvvses Sth May | Saturday....c.cccccrcccccccccces 
Tesday ..ccccccsccccccscces sesces 7th Joly | Saturday.........ceeeeeee 
Wednesday .....scece e covsesecens 2th Aug | Tuesday.......cscccecscoccddecdss vot 
Tues (ay ..eeseeees ; 


F hea ste ..-30th Oct | Tuesday 
Fare to Liverp ol per ‘*‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the ‘size and position of the Staie 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
KICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


mi4 u. 


New York, 27th February, 1846. 








Geihdpeenmemenones - eee ee ee a —-— 
wy J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
We WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Be igiam, and other ¢ ontinental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

BaNK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs of EXCHANGE, ForeiGN GoLD AND StLvwr of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and coustantly for sale on the mos 
favourable terms. 

CoLLectTions in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitu le in the most liberal terms, . . 

Jncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
houcht and enld at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities p sed and disposed on Commission, by 4 

“1 k ities purcha and disy S. | SYLV 323TER, 61 Wallst: 


r POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE st RGEON, < ONs 
D nues to attend to Diseases or THE Eve, from9 to 4 o'clock, at Lis resict nee, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been bighly successinl. * Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the ji 
cured ir a few minutes. 
1-2 Warren street. 


eve are effectually removed. Tnveterate cases of Squinting 
ARTIFICIAL Eves inserted, Office 261 Broadway—entranoe 


OHNSON, VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
e Sorp, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &e. 


, 3 Courtlandt Streey, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. 


teb 7 3m. 


RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, East side, between 
NV White and Walker street.—Annual Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratetully ao 
knowledges the liberal patronage of ber arduous enterprise, and respectiully informe 
her patrons and all interested im procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency wil 
from the Ist of November, supply families with domestics by the year or halt year at 
a moderate charge, payable in ad vance. Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M.; on Saturdays 
ull 12 at noon. o8 It. 
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House of Commons, March 30. 
PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 

The first reading of the Protection of _ {Ireland} Bill, popularly 

ealled the [rish ‘ Coercion’ Bill commence 

Asa preliminary step, Sir James Grahatn moved that the Godese of ae 

Day be postponed, to enable him to move the first ooggen F + a 

This was opposed by several of the Irish Members, and 0 ane 
availed theinselves of the opportunity to express. their ey bill ‘ - 
prudence of the course adopted by Ministers in istrornens * e bill a 
time and under circumstances which must lead to a serious © struction to 

assing of the Corn Bill. ; 
SP WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved a direct negative to the mo- 
tion for postponement of the Orders. For this course he assigned + 
reasonx,—a desire to remove every obstruction for the passing ~ -. 
Corn Bill; and a wish to keep up the established orders and forms o . 
House From the delay which had already taken place in the pees 0 
the financial measures, great incunvenience and embarrassment a been 
felt in the commercial world. He did not think the Government were 
in earnest in desiring this reg pass, otherwise they would have intro- 
it < ier period of the session. : 

7. i arte O'BRIEN warned Ministers that they were entering on a 
conflict of a very desperate character : it might be prolonged for — 
Every advantage would be taken of the forms of the House to —* 1e 
measure. ~ He twitted Ministers with the reproach that they could not 
rely upon the support of more than a hundred and twenty Members. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM did not deny the competency of the House to 
refuse to read a bill a first time which had been sent down from the 
Upper House ; but, with the single exception of the Coercion Bill of 
1833, the invariable practice was to read such bills a first time. He ad- 
mitted that some delay had taken place in the introduction of the mea- 
sure, but explained that it arose from the desire of the Government - 
make provision in the first instance for the physical wants of the Irish 
people by an alteration in the Corn-laws. Circumstances had de- 
srived the Government of the assistance of the former Secretary for Ire- 
and ; and his successor was without a seat in Parliament. Government 
considered that the primary measure was the passing of the Corn Bill 5 
but they nevertheless attached immense importance to an expression of 
opinion by the House on the bill now submitted. Should the House de- 
cide by a large majority not to entertain the bill, the moral effect would 
be most mischievous. As to the threat thrown out by Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
Ministers would prove themselves utterly unworthy of the public con- 
fidence ifthey yielded to it ; the responsibility of all the consequences 
would rest with the obstructors, and not with the Government. 

Mr. SHAW would vote with Ministers; but he thought they had given 
no great earnest of their sincerity in the manner in which the measure 
had been brought forward. He for one believed, that had the Government 
administered the existing law with firmness and temper, and had not ex- 
hibited a spurious liberality, a spirit of compromise, and other weaknesses, 
including the passing by the best class of official men on their own side 
and the patronising of an inferior class on the other side, the present 
measure of severity would not have been needed. . 

Mr. O°CONNELL viewed the sessional orders as a means of protecting 
the public against reckless legislation; and he regarded Sir James Gra- 
ham’s proposal as an attempt to deprive the people otf Ireland of that pro- 
tection. The Irish people were accustomed to hostile majorities of that 
house ; but it was now proposed that, to get a coercion bill against them 
yassed, the standing orders of the House were to be trampled under foot. 
Mr. O’Connell assured Ministers that they would gain nothing by perse- 
verance. ; 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK said, he had been appealed to by Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville, as the leader of the Protection party, in reference to this 
question. He could not claim the imputed leadership; but as he was 
sometimes requested to state the views of his party to the House, he could 
assure Sir William, that should the day come when that party should be 
responsible for the governiaent of Ireland, their principles of protection 
would not be extended to the broad-day murderer or the midnight assas- 
sin, but their regards would be extended to the protection of the loyal and 
well affected, ot the honest and poor man in the pursuit of his lawful vo- 
cation. For these reasons he was prepared to give a hearty and honest 
support to Ministers so ‘ong as they showed they were in earnest in put- 
ting down murder and protecting property in Ireland. He did not hesi- 
tate to say that the blood of every murdered 
Ministers and on the head of the House if they hesitated or delayed to 
pass such a measure. , 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought that the Corn Bill ought to have the pre- 
ference. 

Mr. GRATTAN knew ofa way to preserve the peace of Ireland : it was 
by landlords keeping at home and assisting the civil power. He should 
vote with Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT vindicated Ministers from the charge of de- 
lay ; and expressed a hope that the House would pause before, by pledg- 
ing itself in appearance against the principle of the measure, it excited 
expectations in Ireland that the bill would not receive the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL could not consider the question before the 
House as one involving a decision on the principle of the bill. It had been 
very justly said that the motion of Sir William Somerville was an unusual 
proceeding ; but these are unusual times. ‘he case would have been 
altered had Ministers resolved to advance the bill through its various 
stages; but they did not intend todo more than to read this bill a first time 
aud then proceed with the Corn Bill. He asked, what would be the moral 
effect of taking the first reading of the bill at that time’ Would the per- 
petraturs of outrages and murders be deterred from the commission of 
crimes by the knowledge that the bill had been read a first time ? Was there 
not, on tie other hand, cousiderable danger from exciting all the irritation 
which must be created by a discussion of the subject without deriving any 
benefit whatever from the enactment of the measure? The reasons given 
by Sir James Graham for proceeding with the Coercion Bill told strongly 
in favour of the pradence of going on with the Corn Bill in preference. 
But, in voting for the amendment, Lord John did not consider that he was 
in any way committed to oppose the measure in question. It would be the 
business of Sir James Grahatn to show the extent and kind of outrages 
which prevailed in Ireland, and to prove also that his measure would have 
a tendency to prevent the recurrence of the crimes. 
preliminary to asking the opinion of the House. 
advantage would be gained if the House should declare that while it was 
determined to suppress outrage aud preserve life, it would search into the 
causes of Irish grievances, with the view of considering wheter 


Tis was a necessary 


might not in some degree be removed, and the necessity for such unconsti- 
tutional bills as the present be for the fatare avoided. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL had not expected that any insinuations would have 
been thrown out against the sincerity of the Government wiih regard to 
the Corn Bill. He could tell those who had done so, that there was no 
»roof of sincerity with regard to that bill, in respect of its failure or muti- 
lotion, which he for one was not prepared to give. He had already told 
the House, that if assent was given to the first reading of the bill now 
before them, the Government would proceed at once with the Corn Bill. 
If it was resolved to postpone the first reading indefinitely, a departure 
would be made from the common courtesy displayed towards the House of 
Lords. As to those with whom he had lately acted [ meaning the Protec- 
tionists], he could assure them they were as free as air to take whatever 
course they pleased Under these circumstances, the Government was 
exposed to rather contradictory accusations: Lord George Bentinck said 
they were responsible for every murder committed in Ireland; on the 
other side, a like responsibility was held up in regard to those who may die 
of starvation. Government, after mature deliberation, had arrived at the 
conviction that the best plan was to adhere to custom. 

Lord WORSLEY would vote for the amendment, as he was anxi 
the Curn question should be settled. The farmers were suffering much 
inconvenience and loss from the delay which had already taken place; 
and, for his own part, he should be glad to consent that there should be no 
further opposition to the passing of the Corn Bill. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS would support Ministers. Colonel] RAWDON 
preferred giving food to coercion. Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL strenuously 
opposed the motion ; stating among other things, that one reason why he 
wished for the repeal of the Corn-law was, that it would remove the diff- 
culty of commercial arrangement between the two countries when the 
Union shoald be repealed ! 

Mr. COBDEN expressed his extreme regret at the course Ministers were 

ursuing. He thought it was a great calamity. it ought to have been 
Cosa in mind, that while upon the subject of the Coercion Bill much di- 
versity of opinion existed among those who were actuated by Irish feel- 
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man would be on the head of 


He thought a great moral | 


» by any | 
other measures, accompanying that now before the House, those causes 





{| tween political or sectarian creeds 
is that | 











ings, there was no difference of opinion whatever upon the question of 
giving food to Ireland. If the Corn Bill were deferred till after Easter, 
the Protectionists might come up, and trusting that the House had forgot- 
ten all their tedious arguments, repeat the same — again: so that Paes 
bly the bill might not reach the House of Lords till the month of May ; 
and when it might be expected to pass that House, Heaven only knows.— 
He had heard no satisfactory reason assigned for the course resolved upon. 
Still, he did not believe in the base compact which was said to have been 
entered into between the Government and the Protectionists. ae 

The House divided—For the motion, 147; for Sir William Somerville’s 
amendment, 108; Ministerial majority, 39. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM taen moved the first reading of the bill ; remark- 
ing, that painful as the task was, it was not devoid of consolatory reflec- 
tions— 

It was consolatory to think that he was not called upon to bring any 
sweeping accusation against the Irish people; the case he was about to 
submit did not affect Ireland universally. He also felt more gratified in 
thinking that the Government had exposed themselves to the charge of un- 
due delay in bringing forward the measures tian that they had brought it 
forward abruptly and prematurely He had also to mention that Govern- 
ment had administered the atfairs of lreland during the past five years, un- 
der circumstances of peculiar difficulty, without asking for any extraordi- 
nary or unconstitutional power. Nay, in renewing certain acts, the stria- 
gency of certain provisions had been relaxed: in proof, he could refer to 
the modifications which had been made in the Unlawful Oaths Act, and the 
Arms Act. 

Sir James next adverted to the measures which had been passed calcula- 
ted to confer substantial and permanent benefits on the people of [reland 
—such as the Charitable Beques:s Bill, the increased grant 1o Maynooth, 
the Colleges Bill, the Board of Education. And as to the landlord and te- 
nant question, a measure had been framed which had met with the con- 
sent ot Lord Devon’s Commission, and he hoped very shortly to lay it be- 
fore the House. 

He could not reconcile it with his conscience to introduce the bill he 
now submitted till such time as arrangements had been made for placing the 
first necessaries of life within the reach of the people of Ireland; and he 
could state that that part of the arrangement which admitted of the imme- 
diate introduction of the article of maize had been productive of signal good. 

As already stated, he did not mean to prefer a charge against the people 
of Ireland. On the contrary, he had the satisfaction of stating that in the 
majority of the thirty-two counties life and property were as secure at that 
moment as in most counties in England. In eighteen of those thirty-two 
counties, crime, instead of having increased, had progressively declined ; 
and in connexion with the question of crime he could state that the bill 
nuw submitted could not be sustained as to more than ten or twelve. Had 
it not been for the condition of nine counties, he could not have consci- 
entiously and satisfactorily to his own judgment gone on with the bill. 
As the worst, he would mention Tipperary, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, 
Leitrim. As to the others—Cavan, Fermanagh, King’s County, Long- 
ford, and Westmeath—crime had increased, but not to the same formida- 
ble extent as in the others. 

Sir James proceeded to state, in the first place, the number of insurrec- 
tionary and agrarian offences which had occurred in these counties in 
1844 and 1845, with the view of showing the great increase which had 
taken place. In Cavan, in 1844, the number of such crimes was 109; in 
1845, it was 257—in Fermanagh, in 1844, it was 18; in 1845, 166—in 
King’s County in 1844, 226; 1845, 301—in Longford, in 1844, 205, in 
1845, 372—in Westmeath there is an increase of about 120, but in Lei- 
trim, in 1844, it was 228; im 1845, 922, being an increase of 694 crimes in 
one year. In Roscommon, in 1844, it was 264; in 1845, 716, being an in- 
crease of 432—in Limerick, in 1844, it was 321; in 1845, 446—in Clare, 
in 1844, 279; in 1845, 327—in Tipperary, in 1844, 908; in 1845, 992. 
He then specified crimes of a more heinous character; comparing the 
number which occurred in the five worst counties with what was found 
to exist throughout the other parts of Ireland. ‘ These crimes are homi- 
cede, firing at the person, aggravated assaults, assaults endangering life, 
incendiarism, killing or maiming cattle, demanding and robbery of arms, 
appearing armed, administering unlawful oaths, sending threatening no- 
tices, attacking houses, levelling and destroying fences, malicious inju- 
ries to pruperty, and firing into dwelling-houses Now in the five coun- 
ties on which [ wish to fix the attention of the House, I have to state that 
the homicides in 1845 were 47; while in the whole of the rest of lreland 
the number returned was o:.ly 92. Therefore, in five counties, witha 

population of one-sixth of the whole population of the country, the num- 
ber of homicides committed in the year amounts to one-third of the num- 
ber committed in the whole of Ireland. In those five counties, in 1845,there 
were 85 offences of firing at the person: there were only 58 such offences 
in the rest of Ireland. Of aggravated assaults in those counties, in 1845, 
there were 196, and 350 in the whole of the rest of Ireland; that is, there 
were two-fifths of the whole number in the five counties. There were 
in these counties 110 assaults endangering life, 127 in the rest of [reland; 
or one-half of the whole arose in those five counties. There were 139 
offences of incendiarism in the five counties, 339 in the rest of Ireland; 
giving two-sevenths of the whole for the five counties. Killing or maim- 
ingcattle, 108 in the five counties, 194 in the rest of Ireland; or two- 
fifths of the whole arose in the five counties. Demanding and robbery of 
arms—a crime of the most suspicious and fearful character—in 1845, in 
the five counties there were 420 offences, in the rest of Ireland 131; or 
four-fifths of the whole arose in the five counties. Appearing armed: 
of these offences 64 were produced in the five counties in 1845, in the 
rest of Ireland only 25; or two-thirds of the whole arose in the five coun- 
ties. The same alarming results were exhibited as regarded the other 
kinds of offences; Sir James remarking that the worst system within the 
last few months was the increase of the crime of firing into dwelling- 
houses after dark. In the five counties, the number of such offences in 
13845 was 98, in the rest of Ireland only 41. He next showed the number 
of offences which had taken place in January and February in the present 
year, in four out of the five counties. In Tipperary, there were 8 ho. 
micides ; 6 offences of firing at the person; 13 robberies of arms; 18 fir- 
ings into houses; 69 offences of sending threatening notices; 14 atiacks 
on houses. In Limerick, (exclusive of the city of Limerick,) there were, 
within two months, 3 murders; 5 firings at the person; 12 firings into 
houses; 26 robberies of arms; 50 threatening notices sent; 18 attacks on 
houses. In Clare there were in those two months, 1 murder, | firing at 
the person, 7 firings into houses, 20 robberies of arms, 17 threatening no- 
tices sent. In Roscommon, there were | murder, 5 firings at the person 

3 firings into houses, 31 robberies of arms, 61 threatening notices sent, 42 
offences of administering unlawful oaths. 

Sir James submitted a number of details connected with the manner in 
which certain crimes had been perpetrated; classifying them thus—persuns 
murdered or injured by their re'atives for refusing to give up land; murder- 
ous consequences arising from interference with the relation of landlord and 
tenant ; enforcement of arrears followed by the crime of murder ; a notice 
of ejectment followed by murder; murder of magistrates ; murder resorted 
to asa meaus to prevent evidence : interference between master and servant. 
One instance and in some cases two of each of the crimes specified were 
given ; butit is unnecessary to go into details, as they are already familiar 
to newspaper readers. The latest instance was that of Mr. Carrick. (In 
connexion with thiscase, Mr. O'Connell stated that Mr. Carrick was one of 
his Parliamentary supporters ) 

Sir James quoted a number of reports and representations forwarded by 
resident Magistrates and others, calling apon the Government to interfere ; 


| and read a touching appeal waich had been forwarded to Mr. O'Connell by 


Mr. Ryan, a Roman Catholic gentleman, entreating him not to oppose the 
bill now before the House. 

In this state of things, it was impossible that Ireland could thrive. Ab- 
senteeism was complained of, but nothing else could be eXpected in a coun- 
try where life was insecure; neither could capital be expected to flow in, 
and without capital [reland never would be prosperous 


Sir James men- 
tioned that in the commission of the crimes no distinction 


was drawn be- 


lic, the Orangeman and the Repe iler were all equally liable to fall by the 
weapon of the assassin. 

The leading provisions of the bill as applied to this state of things were 
then specified. The Lord-\.ieutenant of lreland to have power to proclaim 
a district where heinous crimes have been committed; to appoint salaried 
Magistrates and increase the Constabulary force according to the necessi- 
ties of the case, at the expense of the district; compensation to individuals 
who have sustained injuries, or to the survivors of those who may lose their 
lives; power to the Lord-Lieutenant to cause the apprehension of persons 
found out of their dwellings between sunset and sunrise, to be tried by a 
jury and before a judge of assize. 

At the conclusion of Sir James Graham’s speech, Mr. R. D. BROWNE 
moved the adjournment of the debate. Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN urged that 
as it was then half-past eleven o'clock, it would be unreasonable to ask 
Mr. O’Connell to commence his speech, as it would no doubt occupy an 
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| hour and a half or two hours. Mr. O'CONNELL said he was ready to go 


on, but the lateness of the night made it exceedingly inconvenient. Sir 
ROBERT PEEL ventured to say, that if Mr. O’Connell would address the 
House for an hour aud ahalf or two hours, hé would be listened to with 
greatattention: he hoped the debate would not be adjourned after one 
speechonly. A vote was then taken ; and the motion for adjournment was 
lost, by 98 to 32. Sir ROBERT PEEL, however, yielded; and the adjourn- 
ment of the debate till Tuesday was agreed to. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
House of Commons, April 6. 


Viscount SA NDON thought the presentation of that petition afforded a fa- 
vourable opportunity furasking the Government what course it would recom- 
mend as to,ihe manner in which railway bills should be treated, with the view 
of postpobing the passing of any considerable number ot them the present 
session. 

The present condition of the money-market is very different from what it 
was when these companies were started. There is now a great desire on 
the part of many oi the shareholders to abandon their schemes: but notwith- 
standing that desire, il is a question whether by the rules of the House they 
are at liberty to do so. The necessity for the immediate interference of the 
House is shown by the stagnation which exists in the channels of trade, 
from the deposits being locked up, and from the apprehension also that 
many of the bills may pass, and consequent liabiliiy to pay. up the calls. 
In fact, the prospect of a bill passing through the House is no longer deem- 
ed an advantage, bat the reverse. Lord Sandon quoted from the circulars 
ot Messrs, Collman aad Stolterfoht, and of Messrs. Trueman and Cooke, 
to show the extent of thc embarrassment in mercantile affairs arising from 
railway speculation. Asa means of preventing the evil of bills being pass- 
ed in opposition to the wishes of the great body of the shareholders, he 
thought an assurance might be given, that if a petition should be presented, 
properly supported by sharebolders praying that any undertaking should 
not be carried farther, the House would lisien to such a prayer and reject 
the project. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he had witnessed the extent of the railway spec- 
ulation of last winter and the preceding spring with great regret: it was one 
of thse speculative fils from which this country had in many instances sut- 
tered su severely— 

One would have thought that the failure of former speculations would 
have taught a useful lesson; but he now almost despaired that experience 
would preven: the periodical return of such speculative fevers. ‘Now, so 
far as individuals are concerned, I confess that I have no great pity tor these 
railway speculators, With all proper sympathy for the innocent partics 
involved in their sufferings—and the families of these speculators are inno- 
cent parties—as far as they individually are concerned, I should deprecate 
any interference, if relief to them was the sole object inview.’ Interference 
however, was called tor .by a regard to public interesis. There ha: bee 
a great change in circumstances since the schemes were originally propos- 
ed. The competition is greater than was anticipated ; the prospect of protic 
is less, The difficulty of raising money has much increased : it could then 
be obtained at 2 1-2 per cent, il can now scarcely be obtained at 5 per cent. 
All these circumstances have necessarily caused a diminished appetite for 
speculation. 

Looking at the nature of railway enterprise and the powers which it asked 
of Parliament, he thought thateiiuer house had aright to interfere and check 
undue speculation. Sull, a feeling against interference prevailed ; and it 
was exhibited by the Committee to whom the sua ject of railways had been 
referrea at the commencement of the session. He was not surprised that 
the Committee should come to a decision adverse to Cirect interference ; but 
nuw the question did rise, whether, without applying any invidious rute of 
selection, the House should not afford means to the individual speculators 
themselves to check and limit the amount of capital which should be em- 
barked in theit schemes. {[t was the opinion of the shareholders of many 
of the schemes that the works conld not be compleied with the pros- 
pect of yielding a profit; and therefore they were anxious to dissolve the 
concerns. He did not think it desirable that Parliament should sanction 
any schemes likely to involve loss: but what was the b_st test to take of the 
probable profitableness of a company ?—Ceriainly the opinion ofthe sub. 
scriders themselves. 

Sir Robert submitted a sketch of the provisions ofa bill, which he though 
should be introduced with as litile delay as possible, to enable shareholders 
to dissolve their cumpanies, giving the lollowing instances as showing the 
necessity for such a measure, ‘I know the case ofa Scoich railway, the 
shareholders of which, so far from contemplating the prospect of success 
with joy, were alarmed at making out their case: they held a meeting ot the 
subscribers, and a resolution was agreed to that the company should be d 
solved. But this is nut the strongest vase. J know anoiher case in which 
the scbscribers paid L.100,000; of this L.10,000 was expended in (he pre- 
liminary proceedings ; so there is L. 90,000 lett invested in excnuequer bills: 
the directors, convinced that the scheme will not answer, wish to dissolve 
the company; and, under these circumstances, the engineer failed in his 
plans, and the bill was rejected. But the L.90,000 still remains: the direc- 
tors want to dissolve the company ; but a tew of the shareholders will not 
consent; and as matlers sland, there is no power to control the minority, how- 
ever insignificant it may be.’ What Sir Robert proposed was, that where 
persoas holding more than half the amount of stock represent to Par- 
liament that they are not desirous of proceeding with their schemes, the Le- 
gislature should decline to pass the bills. With the view of protecting ihe in- 
terests of creditors, he proposed that the original parties to the engagement 
should continue responsible for debtsactually incurred. He thought it might 
be desirable to have some officer, such as an official assignee or trustee. to 
take possession of the property and appropriate it to those who have claims. 
Consitering, however, the state of public business in the House ot Com- 
mons, Sir Robert hoped his noble,friend (meaning Lord Dalhousie) n the 
other House would undertake the bill. ; 

The proposal met with the unanimous approval of those members who 
took part in the discussion; though some suggestions were made with the 
view of rendering the measure more efficient. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that Sir Robert Peel might have gone fur- 
ther, and proposed that the House shwuld say to the shareholders, * We 
will not pass these bills unless you tell us you are desirous they should pa: 
Mr. WARD thought that this distinction was immaterial: the great obje« 
was to affurd a way of retreat to railway speculators. Allusion had bee 
made tv railway directors; but as to that unhappy class, he did not think 
that one of them would be alive three years hence! Mr. W. PATTEN 
suggested, that as great expense was incurred in the Committees, it would 
be well that petitions presented by shareholders before the passing of the 
proposed bill should be reterred at once to the Committee in charge of the 
project. Mr. P. M. STEWART suggested, that it shoald be compulsory 
upon the shareholders to meet and express their opinion at a certain stage 
of their bill, say before the third reading, whether it would be desirable to 
take any further proceedings upon it. Mr. C. BULLER considered that 
the most advisable course would be for Parliament to adopt a resolution de- 
claring :o the public what course they intended to pursue. 

In reply to questions, Sir ROBERT PEEL stated that it was : 
original shareholders, but the present shareholders, whose wishes s!0a 
consulted. 
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House of Lerds, April 7. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of DALHOUSIE directed the a'tention of the 
Lords to the same subject; going more minutely into the facts than Sir 
Robert Peel, and sketching more definitively the provisions of the proposed 
bill. 

In the previous session, 248 railway bills were introduced into Parlia- 
ment; anumber looked upon as utterly unprecedented, and members thank- 
ed their stars that sach a number of bills was not likely to occur again.— 
‘Speculation, however, had waxed more hot and fiery every day : it per- 
vaded every class, high and low, rich aud poor. young and old; and I am 
sorry to be obliged to say that it exerted i's inflaence upon one 8ex as much 
as upon another.’ The result was, tbat before the 31st of last December 
upwards of 1,400 schemes had been provisionally registered. On the 30th 
November, upwards of 800 plans had been deposited with the Board of 
Trade. By the 3ist December, nearly 700 of that number were deposited 
in the Private Bill Office; thus showing that no great diminution had taker 
place up to that date. 

The attention of Government was early directed te the probable evi!s to 
arise from such excessive speculation, but they did not deem it adviza\sle, 
in the absence of distinct knowledge as to the actual number of schemes 
which were to be pushed forward, to make any distinct proposal. 
came the appointment of a Committee by each House to consider the 
eral questior. The evils springing from excessive railway specalation had 
become obvious. Every description of trade had been injured; the prices 
of materials of ail kinds likely to be used in such works had been and would 
be still more enhanced ; and the cost of labour had also greatly increased. 
To an advance of wages he should be the last man to object, if it was likely 
to be permanent; but as the increase under existing circumstances could 
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‘only be temporary, he thought the augmentation would tend moro tv th 
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) han to the substantial of the working classes. Great scarcity of 
sone le another aaerb er: ; and this is operating most untavourabl 
on the legitimate trade of the country. Railway companies themselves sul- 
fer from the same cause. Old established enmganss could not add to their 
i ifficulty of raising money; and still greater irconvenience 
bh cept. who had only veqenty obtained their bills. Mat- 
ters are still worse in Ireland. Representations ad been made to Govern- 
ment by two of the best and most promising Jines—the Waterford and Lim- 
erick. aud another intended to connect the towns of Newry aud Enniskillen 
—setting forth that the works are ata stand-still. In the latter case, so great 
has been the deterioration in the value of shares, that many of the share- 
holders have got rid of them at 2s. 64. per share. Government had been 
anxious that the Irish railway bills now before their Lordships should be 
das speedily as possible, in urder that employment might be given to 
the people; but that and other useful objects were likely to be defeated by 
the evils Lord Dalhousie was pointing out. ‘ : 

He contrasted the present aspect of matters, in which the prospect of a 
railway bill passing into a law is regarded as a misfortune, with the time 
when expresses and carrier-pigeons were employed to communicate every 
advauce which a bill was making to all parts of the country, in order that 
profit mightbe made of the chance of its passing into a law. 

He next adverted to the anxiety which had been displayed by the share- 
holders of many of the schemes now before Parliament to dissolve the com- 
panies, and to the difficulties which existed in the way of their doing so. 
As the law stands, any single shareho'der, if he has a mind, can prevent all 
the others from winding upaconcern. In fact, although the concer were 
wound up, every debt paid, and the balance of deposits repaid to the share- 
holders, it would be in the power of a single member, who had withheld his 
consent, to require all the parties to replace those funds in the original state. 
Such a state of the law being not only impolitic but most unjust, Gov- 
ernment had resolved to introduce a bill after Easter with the view of mak- 
ing some alteration. It could not be introduced now, as seme time would 
be required in its preparation by the highest legal ability. ‘ We propose, 
by a machinery to oe provided, that means shall be given to those who are 
the actual shareholders of stock in railway companies, to call a meeting of 
the proprietors and determine whether the affairs of the company shall be 
wound up or not: that the meeting shall decide by a majority—the propor- 
tion of numbers probably being the number ot shares possessed—whether 
the company shall be wound up or not: if the proposition to dissolve shall 
be to wind up, then a certain machinery will be applied; an official assignee 
as it may be called, will act as trustee of the funds of the company to sutis- 
fy all the demands of the creditors on that fund; and, after every creditor 
shall be satisfied, the remaining sum will be divided among those who are 
entitled to a share of the deposits. If there should be a deficit, which is not 
likely to occur, but is a possible event, it is not proposed that there shall be 
any exemption to the parties now by law liable for the payment of all the 
expenses that may be incurred.’ With regard to all the bills in progress, he 
should propos: that after Easter the House pass a resolution declaring that 
where a majority of shareholders shall present a petition praying Parliament 

to suspend the progress of their undertaking till such time as the measure 

iving facilities br the winding up of railway affairs has been adopted, then 
te progress of such undertaking shall be stayed. He was anxious that the 
ntentions of Government should be indicated previous to the Easter recess, 
principally in order that time should be saved, and likewise that the parties 
affected by the bill might be enabled to consider the matter, that they might 
not be surprised, and that they might have the full opportunity of taking 
whatever preparatory step they might think proper. : 

LORD MONTEAGLE expressed satisfaction that an effort was to be 
made to correct an obvious evil; but he apprehended, that the measure as 
just sketched would prove imperfect— : 

Lord Dalhousie had alluded to the gambling mania in those railroad 
shares: but he would say, that so long as they allowed money to be raised 
for railway purposes in shares of a very small amount—(‘ Hear, hear .” 
from the Duke of Wellington)—so long would sucha mania again and 

in recur. Money ought not to be raised on shares ot less value than 

50 or £100.; but they were, in fact, permitted to go down to £10, and 
to measure the depesits not by pounds but by shillings. That had been 
the groundwork of ail gambling and speculation in these undertakings: and 
no one could deny that the tendency of such a spirit was to the destruc- 
tion of public morals. (‘Hear, hear!’ from the Duke of Wellington ) 
They could not encourage too much bond fide investment of capital in rail- 
ways; but neither could they restrain too mach that ‘little go’ speculation 
—for such it was—of which he had spoken, and which enticed into its vor- 
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cion bills. As to the Charch, which he described as the monster grievance 

of Ireland, the longer a satisfactory adjustment was delayed, the more rig- 

orous would be the terms exacted. 

The O’CONOR DON said, there had been no attempt to establish any 

connexion between the bill and its object: so far from improving matters, 

he thought it would render them a great deal worse. 

Mr. MONCTON MILNES would assent to the bill solely as a measure 

of immediate relief against a pressing evil, 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE lamented the existence of a predial excite- 

ment of a most dangerous character; but the way to remove it was not by 

coercion bills. Speaking of the Established Church in Ireland, he ridiculed 

the notion that the Church could not now be dealt with because of a com- 

pact entered into at the time of the Union: did the Duke of Wellington, 

who made use of this argumeat, mean to say that one race of men could 

make laws binding on all succeeding ages? He praised an article in the 

Times of that morning on the subject of the Gerrard estate ejectments ; 

and asked it a state of things which tolerated such atrocities did not call 

for correction? Lord George Bentinck had told the House the other night 

about an attack perpetrated upon an old lady; but he could read him 

twenty cases of Women murdered in England in one year. Mr. Browne 

did so; reading a list of forty women who had been murdered in England 

in 1845. 

Lord MORPETH agreed with what had fallen from Lord John Russell 

on the last night of the debate concerning the general policy of [reland; 

but as to the measure in question, his past experience of Irish atlairs would 

impose considerable check and caution upon him out of office; for his 

recollection was too strung of the difficulties of those who have to govern 

lreland ever to allow him to wish without the most urgent necessity to in- 

crease the difficulties of those who are charged with the same responsibili- 

ties. He could not etface from his recollection the murder of Lord Nor- 

bury ; and he meutioned the circumstance not on account of the rank of 
the murdered person, but because, at the time he held office, it wzs the first 
of those mysterious crimes, caused by no provocation and attended with no 

clue, which had occurred. ‘In the face of such acts, although I am an- 

xious to limit the period of danger, and although [ should have preterred 

that measures of permunent redress of evils had been antecedent to or 
concomitant with the measure of coercion, [ cannot bring myself to resist 
the proposition of giving, tor a very limited time, to the Queen’s Govern- 

ment some extraordinary powers, which seem absolutely necessary for the 
safety of human life.’ He agreed with Mr. Dillon Browne that there was a 
arge amount of crime in England; but it is not so much the number aud 

the character of Irish crimes, as the system and the cunsequeaces, which 
create a general sense of insecurity amongst all classes, that calls for inter- 

vencion on the part of the Legislature. He had been particularly struck 
by the statement made by the Secretary at War, when in eighteen months, 
2,320 threatening notices had been given ; what was each of those threat- 
ening notices but a sword suspended over the head of the unhappy person 
to whom it was sent, exciting a constant sense of fear and misery? He 
doubted whether the details of the bill were such as he could approve ; but 
this could be considered in Committee. 

He adverted to certain measures of reform which he and the party with 
whom he acted had attempted to carry through Parliament ; noticing at the 
same lime certain other things which ought now to be undertaken. ‘ Into 
the general policy of Ireland I am as willing to go as any man. I wasa 
party to the introduction of the memorable Appropriation clause ; and | 
said then—and it is an opinion from which I have since seen no- reason to 
depart—that the clause, which you refused, was due to the Irish people 
with regard to church property. J frankly state, that it does not seem to 
me that we have sympathized with the Irish people up to this moment. 
We prvposed to place the Municipal Corporations of Ireland upon an equal 
footing with those of England : we are baffled in that proposition; bat 1 
still think that all the franchises in Ireland, Municipal aud Parliamentary, 
except where there are special circumstances, ought to rest upon the same 
bases as those of England and Scoiland. Then we iutroduced a poor-law 
into Ireland; and | still think that the relation between Irish property and 
Irish poyerty would be benefited by a further adjustment. 1t seems to me 
that the matter most especially called for is a law which shall regulate the 
relation between the landlord and tenant; and I do venture to hope, that the 
means will be found to currect the evils that exist, and enactments devised 
that shall meet those ends to which all sound legislation ought to be 
directed.’ 

He thought that ample and profitable employment could be found for the 
industrious population, in reclaiming the waste lands and bogs whicb prevail 
to so great an extent in Ireland. He thought that this resource for aug: 








tex the humblest classes of the community. It was unquestionably in their 
power to guard against the evil, and to convert such a speculation into a 
means of | greg both public and private benefit. Lord Monteagle 
complained that Ministers had not iatrodesed a corrective measure earlier ; 
it might have tended to prevent or mitigate many of the evils which now 
existed. He complained also that the measure was not presented in a shape 
which admitted of its being fally and minutely considered. Had it been in- 
troduced, printed, ond circulated, the very circulation of it would have 
facilitated its passing hereafter. He thought that the application for the 
dissolution of companies ought to be limited to those schemes which, up 
to the time of making the statement, had been engaged in obtaining such 
a dissolution. If this limitation were not made, where there were two 
rival and competing schemes, one would endeavour, by purchasing shares, 
to obtain a certain interest in the proprietary of the other, in order to throw 
ts affairs into confasion. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE suggested the propriety of inserting a clause in 
all railway bills rendering them subject to any regulations which Parliament 
might hereafter adopt. 

Lord DALHOUSIE said, the suggestion would be acted upon. He de- 
fended the Government from the charge of unnecessary delay. He should 
move, after the recess, a resolution similar to that of the House of Com 


mous, postponing ihe further progress of railway bills till the 27th of 


April. 
On the same day, the two following resolutions were moved in the Com- 
mous by Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET, and agreed to— 


‘That all proceedings on railways before Committees and in the House 
shall after Thursday next be postponed until Monday the 27th day of this 


instant April. 


‘That no railway bill be read a third time before the 27th day of this in- 


stant April.’ 


The subject was resumed in the House of Commons on Wednesday. led 
Mr. LABOUCHERE impressed upon Sir Robert Peel the necessity of | P'C®8® 8"y 


adopting some means to make known to parties anxious to abandon their 
railway schemes the course they should pursue: without this, the interval 
between tae rising of the House and the 27th, when the Railway Commit- 
tees reassemble, woald be lost. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL telt obliged to Mr. Labouchere for calling attention 
to the subject— 
_ No time would be lost by the Board of Trade in considering the provi- 
sions of the bill. In the course of yesterday, some of the highest legal au- 
thorities connected with the law of property gave the subject their con- 
sideration. Considering, however, how precious time was and how im- 
portant the interests concerned were, it would be unwise to stand on offi- 
cial etiquette. He thought the best course would be for the Board of Trade 
to issue a circular to the heads of companies, containing not the minute de- 
tails of the measure proposed by the Government, but its general princi- 
ples; and to notify that if the holders of half the shares, by however small 
asum that is exceeded, express a wish tu withdraw their bill, the Govern- 
ment will advise the Legislature not to proceed upon it. 


PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 

} : House of Commons, April 6. 

The obstructive tactics of the Irish Repeal Members to the first reading 
of the Protection of Life Bill were again brought into play on Menday the 
day fixed for resuming the debate. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, in anticipation that a division would not take place 
that evening, made an earnest appeal to those Members who had _ notices 
on the paper for Tuesday, to allow the adjourned debate to proceed with- 
out interruption. 
Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN, Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL, and Colonel RAW- 
DON, renewed their assurances, that while they would afford every facility 


menting the wealth of Ireland and supplying employment to her population 
had been too much overlooked, 

In conclusion, he said--‘ Assuming for the present that the bill is des- 
tined to be read a first time, a considerable interval must elapse betore it 
can make much further progress. If there should be any material improve- 
ment in the state of crime—if the exercise of the ordinary powers of the 
law should prove sufficient to maintain the peace of the country—if the 
active efforts of the military and the police suffice to bring about tranquillity 
—if the courts of justice discharge their functions success{ully—then, per- 
haps, the tone and temper of our legislation might be advantageously soft- 
ened; aud the prospect of this might du more than any other species of 
policy in disinclining the people of Ireland to those crimes which are 
always spoken of in the unanimous language of abhorrence, as well by the 
Queen’s Government as by the ministers of the gospel and the popular 
leaders in Ireland. It, then, the overruling hand ot Providence shal! have 
effected such a change as that to which my observations point—if security 
to property and life be restored—I do say that the Government ought 
to meet this in a cocresponding spirit, and to dispense with this measure in 
whole or in part. If, however, the result should prove to be different from 
that which } anticipate, then we must bow to the necessity of the case. | 
remembe! that in the first speech which I addressed to this House, when 
seconding a motion for a repeal of the disabilities which in those days 
atlected the Roman Catholics, | said we had made England great, and it 
now became our duty to make Ireland happy. The greatness of England 
has not even yet, perhaps, reached its culminating point; but we have long 
laboured under a vast amount of indebtedness to Ireland, and there still 
remains for as much to accowplish before it can be said that we have made 
Ireland happy. 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK said that the honour and good faith of the 


the extension of franchises could cure the evils complained of ; but there 
was an urgent call to readjust the relations between landlord and tenant. 
Absenteeism was a fruittul source of injury to the country; and he thought 
that, connected with the levying of poor-rates in Ireland, some plan might 
he devised by which absentees should be made to pay more than others. 
Lord George concluded with taunting Ministers as to the inefficiency of théir 
Free-trade measures to meet the evils of Ireland. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


House of Commons, April 17. 
Upon Sir J. GRAM AM’S motion that the order of gthe day for the first 
reading of the Protectuon of Lite (ireland) Bill was read. 
Mr. W. 8. O'BRIEN made an appeal to the Government on the deplo- 
rable state of Ireland. ‘The people ot that country were dying by thousands 
of starvation. Several verdicts had been returned by the juries serving on 
coroner’s inquests to that effect. In Kilkenny, and in Clare, the suffering 
was More intense than in any part of the country. In Coik and Watertord 
the distress was nearly as bad, and the prospect of the future was even worse 
than the present. He gave fuil credit to the Government for their pru- 
dent forethought, in causing a large portion of Indian Corn to be imporied ; 
but he wished to hear some explanations for the reasons which had induced 
the Government, afier it had distributed a certain quantity of that meal at 
reduced prices, to withhold a further supply of it. Did the Government in- 
tend to withhold it until the whole country was one mass of distress and fa- 
mine? Ifso, the Government would have to deal with starving multitudes 
who would rather be shot than perish of starvation. After alluding to the ri- 
ots which had taken place at Tipperary and Clonmel, where corn and flour 
had been taken away toa large amount, he asked whether there was in ex- 
istence a fund adequate to the reliet of the present awful state of famine? 
Sir James Graham had told them, on another occasion, that he relied much 





for going on with the Corn Bill, they would obstruct by every available 
means the progress of the Coercion Bill. 

After the tendering of much advice to Ministers to postpone the Coercion 
Bill and take up the Corn Bill, and a threat from Colonel RAWDON to di- 
vide the House on a point of order. the debate was formally resumed. 

Mr. R.S. CAREW opened against the bill; the O'CONOR DON spoke 
onthe same side; Mr. MONCKTON MILNES supported the bill; Mr. 
DILLON BROWNE opposed it ; Lord MORPELH supported the first read. 
ing, but would not pledge himself to the details; Mr. POULETI SCROPE 
opposed the bill as altogether insufficient to cure the evil; Lord GEORGE 
BEN TINCK approved of it. 

Mr. R. 8. CAREW said, that if Ministers had come down with other 
Measures to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry, the case would have 
been very different: but the present bill was at once unconstitutional and 


inadequate to produce any good result. He advocated an adjastment of] meet aa unforeseen caiamity. Government must be held responsible for al! 


the landlord and ten: 


tenant law, a modification of the Irish Church, and some 
other reforms, which 


if passed would do away with the necessity for coer- 


upon local aid tor its relief. No doubt he might rely on the resident land- 
lord, but why not place a tax fur local objects on the absentee landlord ? 
The workhouse sysiem could not and ought not be relied upon in such an 
emergency as the present. Surely the Government ought to see that those 
who are willing to work had the means of procuring subsistence. _Af- 
‘er showing that the Drainage Act, the Public Works Act, the Grand Jury 
Presentment Act, and the Fisheries Act could not be rendered available for 
the reliet of the existing distress, he expressed his regret that the Govern- 
ment had deemed it necessary to combine the relief of just distress with the 
repeal of the corn laws, as it had prevented many persons who would other- 
wise have combined with the Government, from co-operating with it. The 
Government ought also to have disconnected the measures of coercion trom 
those of a remedial character. An Irish Parliament would have assembled 
in November, and would then have considered the measures necessary to 


the loss of life which might occur from the scarcity of food, and tor all the 








outbreaks which might be occasioned by it. 


May 9 
Sir J. GRAHAM thought that he could not be accused either of havin 
concealed or of having underrated the sad calamity with which lrejand was 
at present afflicted. Nothing but the extremity of the present emergency 
would justify the measures of Government in attempting to feed the entire 
people under the sudden calamity of approaching tamine ; for its machinery 
was not adequate for any such ubject. No official account had yet been re- 
ceived of the occurrence of any death from destitution. When it was stated 
that distress was now endangering lite in Ireland, it ought to be remember- 
ed that there were workhcuses throughout Ireland, and that in no one in- 
stance were they full It was true that the Government had ordered a large 
importation of Indian corn; but it was not for the purpose of meeting the 
entire wants of the Irish people, but for the purpose of checking the markets 
and preventing the price of corn from being unduly enhanced. If the peo- 
ple of Ireland were starving in the midst of plenty, it was utterly impossi- 
ble for the Government alone to meet such an emergency, unless its efforts 
were assisted by the proprietors of the soil and the xm she portion of the 
community. As Mr. 8. O’Brien had asked him-what the Government hal 
done, he would take the liberty of asking that gentleman in retarn, what 
the landlords of Ireland had done? Government had done its very utmost ? 
Had the landlords of Ireland done the same? After stating how far the dif- 
ferent measures of Government had failed and succeeded, he informed the 
house that the Irish Government had been desired to investigate all the pro- 
positions made for new public works, and to undertake new public works, 
even if the sum now granted for them were insufficient for their completion; 
for at a fature period of the session, he shonld apply to Parliament with con- 
fidence for any advance which might be necessary beyond the amount now 
specified in the Public Works Act. He thought thatan Irish Parliament 
could not have dealt with a case of this description more generously than 
the British Parliament had done. He hoped that the discussion ou the first 
reading of this bill would not be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. ROCHE complained that Government by itsrecent proceedings at 
Cork, had not only excited great discontent and dissatisfaction among 
the population in that vicinity, but had also done much worse by raising 
the price of cornin all the great corn depots in the empire. There was an 
absolute want of food in almost every district in Ireland. In his own, 
which generally was able to supply corn for other districts, the people 
were suffering so much distress from want of provisions, that they were 
actually consuming, for food, the potatoes which had been reserved for 
seed. He insisted that the landlords of Ireland were doing all they could 
to obtain a supply of food for their people ; but they did not know were 
to obtainit. He was himself employing on his own estates 400 men 
at present, but though they had money in their hands, they did not 
know where to obtain provisions. He was going to Liverpool, as soon as 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill was over, to see whether he could 
obtain a supply of food for his people ; but he was given to understand 
that the price cf Indian corm had already risen considerably during the 
Tast fortnight. 

Sir R. PEEL said the last speaker had given a melancholy confirma- 
tion of the impression which had long existed in the mind of Sir James 
Graham and himself, and ene of which he had endeavoured to prove the 
correctness not more than a fortnight ago to the whole house. Govern- 
ment was, at present, in a situation of great difficulty, which it wished to 
cure, by adopting hasty, and ill-considered measures. For instance, the 
Government had been recommended to send to America for an increased 
supply of Indian corn. Now that proceeding, which might have been ne- 
cessary in November when there was a high duty on the importation of 
maize, might not be judicious now, when there was only a duty on it of 
ls. Nay, more, the measure which was wise then, might be unwise now : 
first of all, because it would of necessity raise the price of the article in 
America, and next because it would, put an end to the energy of private 
speculation with the Government in the public markets of any country ? 
Without stating the definite measures for relief which the Government 
had in contemplation, lest the statement should impede their operation, 
he informed the house that the Government had purchased for the supply 
of Ireland, not only Indian corn, but also American oatmeal. He there- 
fore implored that hon. gentleman, for the sake of the 400 workmen whom 
he so honourably employed on his estates, to assist him in his efforts to 
enable those workmen to purchase oatmeal, not at a duty of 7s., but at a 
duty of ls. Gd. “The responsibility of relieving the distress of Ireland 
rested primarily and immediately on those who were resident on the spot, 
and who drew their fortunes from the soil; and he could not allow that 
responsibility to be transferred to the executive Government, to which it 
did not legitimately belong. If it were true, as Mr. Roche stated, that the 
people were already consuming the potatoes which were usually reserved 
for seed, there would be a deficiency of potatoes next year, and therefore 
it was necessary to adopt a system which would give to the people of Ire- 
land a permanent supply of food. He assured the house that the atten- 
tion of Government had been given unremittingly, day by day, and night by 
{ night,to the apprehension of famine in Ireland; but Government was afraid 
| that too much intervention on its part with the ordinary mode of obtaining 
asupply of food would only aggrevate the disease it was intended to 
cure. 

Mr. C. POWELL wanted,to know the reason why the Government was so 
determined to give the people of Ireland a coercion bill, when their prin- 
cipal want was food ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE expressed his delight at hearing that it was the 
intention of the Government to augment the sum of money placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Works in Ireland. 

Mr. W. COLLETT suggested that, if the Government would assist the 
Irish railroad companies which had obtained their bills last year, by a loan 
of money, it would afford great relief to the labouring population of that 
country. 

Mr. O'CONNELL observed, that though he was of opinion that nothing 
would be more ruinous to the landlords of Ireland than the adoption of a 
system of out-door relief, and though he thought that it would be tanta- 
mount toa total confiscation of the landed property of the country, he would 
rather give up his own opinions on that point than allow the present distress- 
es to continue unrelieved. Having encouraged the Government not to de- 
spond, because their drainage system had not yet succeeded, owing to the 
excessive dampness of the season, he implored them to recollect that the 
distress of Ireland was only now beginning, and that the disorders which 
had occurred at Clonmel might become general, though tbey certainly 


House poten! oe to give the bill a first reading. This course did not} would not become universal. He threw out asuggestion that it might per- 
ember to support the details. He could not see in what way | haps be expedient to appoint a commissioner who should have power to 


visit the districts where the distress was the greatest, and to apportion a rate 
for its relief among the resident and non-resident landlords. The Govern- 
ment had shown the best intentions on this subject, and had successfully 
vindicated itself from the charges preferred against it. By energy it would 
be enabled to meet the difficulties of its a, but, if it did not resolve 
to do every thing within its power, it would in point of fact do nothing. 

After a conversation, in which Mr. Macartney, Colonel Verner, Mr. J. 
O'Connell, and Mr. Fitzgerald joined, 

Mr. WARD stated that he had lived for many years in countries where 
Indian maize was the only core used. Jt was not a subtle poison; it was a 
substantial, wholesome, and nutritious food ; but it was liable to turn sour 
when it was turned into meal. He hoped that Government would not lose 
sight of that fact. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER observed, that the Govern- 
Ment had appointed to superintend the depots of maize those members of 
the Commissariat Department who had acted in those countries where maize 
formed the principal article of food. 

Oe 


SPEECH OF THE EARL OF ESSEX. 


Announcing his abandonment of the Corn Laws, delivered at the Wat- 
ford’s Farmers’ Club Dinner. 


‘That prop on which you have been accustomed to lean for years past, 
and which you have been accustomed to consider as conducive to your 
success—that prop, I believe, is about to L: removed. That broken reed, 
protection, which you have jong been accustomed to depend upon, is about 
to be taken from you; and therefore I think you will agree with me, that 
if ever it was essential, it is now more than ever essential that you should 
exert yourselves,’ It was impossible that any great change could be 
hrought (about without inflicting injury on some persons ; and in the case 
oi agriculture, two classes of farmers would suffer,—those who have —_ 
farming without capital, and who should never have been pape os GN 5 
and those who, having capital, pc ssess not sufficient confidence in their . 
energies, or in the productive powers of the soil, to employ that yn ops 
the best advantage. There is another class who have both capital ae ill; 
and of them he should say, that they could not do better than embar — 
capital in the soil, fur it was sure to yield them a hapcsome return. ose 
men who have the courage to avow and to throw over wn Fay ag re- 
judices, and who possess minds sufficiently strong pata them pe a 
all known improvements—those men, I believe, will live to see the day 
when the present measures will confer the greatest benefit ae 
and the country, and they will arrive at 4 eS Peo heen at ut “ye ~ 
known They will find that that which ‘hey Heo ft robbed them of one. 

( ts is \ acious: they wilt 4 , 1 ° 
eet ter Oe Os Englishmen of intelligence, they ought to pos- 





$088 they will find that they have hitherto been ignorant of what they 
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themselves are capable of duing, and of what the soil of England is ca 
pable of producing ; they will find themselves as ignorant in woe he = 
as a man who, having been accustomed to go upon crutches all his ife, is 
of what he could do if the ase of his limbs were restored to him. 

Lord Essex believed that it is more for the anven? of farmers to grow 
four quarters an acre at forty shillings, than three at fifty shillings. 8o bie 
regard to meat: he should wish to see so great a quantity of meat -_ din 
this country that the farmers could afford to sell it at two thirds of the prices 
it is now fetching. What would be the consequence of that? Why, that 
those who now eat meat once or twice a week at the utmost, would eat it 
two or three times a week; and ~~ * re pres the producer, the increased 
consumption would more than equal the diminution in price. 

He believed that the abolition of protection would prove highly benefi- 
cial to the manufacturers; and he was convinced, from the syrapathy which 
exists between the manufacturing and agricultural interests, that aug 
proved advautageous to the one would operate favourably onthe other He 
advised the farmers to follow the example of the manufacturers, and take ad. 
vatage of every assistance which capital and science and art afforded. 

Lord Essex alladed in the following terms to his own change of opinion. 
* Many of you, no doubt, have been surprised, after hearing me — you 
not long ago at the meeting at St. Albau’s on the subject ot the ne aws— 
you must have been surprised to hear me express the sentiments I have just 
uttered. | own—and 1 do so with a feeling somewhat akin to shame—that 
the sentiments | then expressed were adopted by me at the time when Pro- 
vidence first cast me among you; previous to which period I took bat little 
interest iv this subject. Lf tound mysell cast among those whose lot was fix- 
ed to the soil, and whose wicle interest nod prosperity were dependent on 
the soil ; and, ata moment when the subjectof the Corn-laws first became 
most interesting, with that facility which most peopte are too apt to show in 


adopting opinions that apparently favour their own interests, I adopted the | 


opinions of those among whom | was classed; and I take shame to myself, 
when | say that | did so without duly inquiring and fairly considering the 
subject. I continued to maintain those opinions until I saw that the ques. 
tion was coming to a crisis; and then I found, after deep consideration and 
strict inquiry, that those opinions were erroneous. } 8iw that the crisis 
would shortly arrive, when, in the House of Lords, I should be called upon 
to give a vote upon this question ; and [ then felt that my preconceived 
opinions, however honest they might have been, were not sufficient grounds 
on which to give a vote on this deeply important subject. 1 felt that, as a 
member of thé House of Lords, I was bound to reconsider the question—as 
an honest man to give au unbiassed vote, and therefore to devote the same 
attention and give the same good consideration to every argument and siate- 
ment made on one side of the question, as, I am ashamed to say, | had hith- 
erto given only to those on the other. The result was, that 1 came to the 
conclusion that the fears which are entertained on this subject will prove er- 
roneous. | havealready stated thatI believe the new measures will be pro- 
ductive of great good. When I consider the progressive state of the pop- 
ulation of this country—a population incrasing a thousand souls a day—I 
cannot believe that the farming of this country, however much it has _im- 
proved, can possibly keep pace with that increase of the population. W hen 
you consider that the first want of all people is a sufficiency of food, I think 
you will allow that the measure is justified by the circumstances of the times ; 
and I would have you take my word for it, that the employment of capital, 


and the exercise of skill, will not be injurious, but will produce this effect— | 
that both the employed and the employer will be ultimately more happy and | 


prosperous.’ f ote a , 
~The sentiments of Lord Essex excited nothing like opposition : his health 


as the putron and supporter of the Club, wasdrunk immediately atterwards | 


with hearty cheers. Mr. N. Hibbert was the only person who expressed 
anything like dissent— 





LATEST NEWS. 
From the Times of Apru 18. 

Orecor.—We intimated an opinion some time ago that the 49th parallel 
might conveniently serve as the basis of an arrangement, but it is clear that 
such a proposal must be accompanied with more extensive conditions than 
those heretofore annexed to it by the Americans, It must leave us the 
whole of Vancouver’s Islaad, the vavigation and harbour of the straits 
of Fuca, the free use of the Columbia and the northern branches, down to 
the sea, and an indemnity or eo areenpmy to the Hudson Bay Company, 
for the Posts they would be called upon to surrender. We do not pretend 
to point out all the stipulations which it would be the part of a prudent and 
just policy to require, as equivalent for a concession so much below our 
original claims, and, as we firmly believe, our just rights. But the cession 
of the vacant soil might be politic and endurable, provided the private 
rights, already long acquired and enjoyed by British subjects, were duly 
respected ; and they must, beyond all question, be protected by the udéoma 
tum of England. 

Between these two proposals lies the question of peace or war; narrow- 


ed, as these controversies always are, to a small issue, but, nevertheless, | 


broad enough toswallow up the peace of the world. 

The moderate members of the Senate make the 49th parallel their 
** fighting line.” President Polk is evidently more disposed to lean to the 
side of resistance than concession, and, on our side, we can really discover 
no motive or argument to justify us in any farther departure from the posi- 
tion assumed long ago by the British Government, and confirmed by the 
emphatic declarations of the Ministers of the Crown. 

The following letters from Lord Aberdeen close the correspondence 
between his lordship and Mr. Pakenham, as to the subject of the Oregon 
territory, a8 published in England by order of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Foreign Office, March 3d, 1846. 

Sir,—l have much satisfaction in conveying to you the entire epi by 
Her Majesty of the steps which, as vepertod in your despatch of the 29th 
of January, you took; and of the letter which you addressed to the Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, for the purpose of ascertaining, clearly and authori- 
tatively, whether the United States Government would be disposed to 
admit the application of the principle of an arbitration in the Oregon ques- 
ticn, on any other terms than those which they already rejected. 

In thus acting, you have, in the most judicious and satisfactory manner, 


anticipated the instructions which | was preparing to forward you on this | 


subject. ‘ 

We have nothing to do but to await Mr. Buchanan’s reply to your appeal’ 
to him, although | collect from your despatch that your proposal will cer- 
tainly be refused. Should that reply, however, be of such a nature as to 
give any ground of hope that the matter in dispute may be brought to an 
amicable issue, by means of direct negotiation, [ shall gladly avail myself of 
such an cpening. It not, it will then be for her Majesty's Government to 
consider what measures it may be expedient to adopt, in order to meet any 
emergency which may arise. lam, &c., 

Signed } ABERDEEN, 
Foreign Office, March 3d, 6 P. M., 1846. 

Sir :—Since my preceding despatch of this day’s date was written, I have 
received your despatch of the 5th of February, with its enclosure, by which 
you put me in possession of the final rejection, by the United States Gov- 
ernment, of our proposal of a reference of the Oregon question to arbitra- 
tron. 

There is, of course, no time, before the departure of the mail of this even- 
ing, tor the consideration of so serious a question as that which is involved in 
the President’s decision, as now announced. 

lam, &c , 
[Signed } ABERDEEN. 

From France there is no news, except that contained in the following pa- 
ragraph of the Journal des Debats of the 17th ultimo :— 

ATTEMPT TO KILL THE Kine or THe Frexsca.—The following intelli- 
gence has been received from Folkestone, by means of the Electric Tele- 

raph. About half past five o’clock on Thursday, as the King was retarn- 
ing from his drive in the forest of Fontainebleau, a man seated upon the 
wall, fired at His Majesty. Providence preserved the King’s life. The 
Queen, Princess Adelaide, Duchesss of Nemours, and the Prince and the 
Princess of Salerso, were in the carriage with the King. Three balls cut 
the fringes of the char-a-banc—no one was strnck—a piece of the wadding 
was picked up by the Queen. The assassin was immediately arrested ; his 
name is Leconats; he is an old General guardian of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The following paragraphs comprise all the additional intelligence we find 
in the Boston papers: 

The intelligence from Jreland is painfully distressing, and fully justifies 
Sir Robert Peel’s apprehensions of famine. In some parts of Tipperary the 
peasantry, unable any longer to resist the cravings a0 Weenenoe, have taken 
the cure intu their own hands—plundered the provision shops, broken into 
flour mills, and helped themselves. The town of Clonmel is in a state of 
siege. Troops are obliged to escort provisions as they pass through the 
streets, and the uvfortunate creatures, Whose bones are described as pro- 
iruding through their skins, are only kept down by the fear of the bayonet. 

The latest accownts from Spain announce that Narvaez, in consequence 
of his quarrel with Christina, has been driven out of the country. He had 
fled into the South of France, and at Bayonne was met by his wife. The 
liberty of the press has been restored, and other outrages upon freedom are 
being softened or in some way atoned for. 





Miss Cushman and ber sister were Playing to uncomfortably crowded 
houses at Liverpool. Her compensation for the Liverpool engagement of 
twelve nights, was to be $3000. 


The printing establishment of Messrs. Stevenson & Co., prin ters to the 
University, in Edinburgh, has been destroyed by fire. Their establishment 
was remarkable for its rich collection of characters in all the Asiatic tongues, 
especially the Chinese, and the estimated amount of loss is large. 

IRELAND. 

We havestill torecord the receipts of alarming intelligence from the sis- 
ter country, giving the details of the approaching famine which has already 
made its appearance in several parts of the country, bringing with ita train 
of diseases, the results of which it is very painful to contemplate. Meet- 
ings are being held in various parts to devise means to arrest the progress 
of the evil, and procure work and food for this now starving peasantry.— 
A meeting of the citizens of Waterford was held on the 7th instant the may- 
or in the chair, to adopt measures to meet the existing destitation in the 
borough. A local relief committee was appointed. During the proceedings, 
the following observations were made by the Rev. Mr. Shehan:—‘ There 
was never such destitution in the city as there is at present. Show me a 
mason, carpenter, or any other tradesman employ The artisans have 
no employment, and consequently they are in a state of destitution. I took 
the trouble of examining the reports of the Farming Institution, and I found 
that in March, 1843, potatoes of the best quality were sold at 2 L-2 a stone; 
in 1844, at 4 1-2d; in 1845, at 3 1-2d; and now, this year, they are as high 
as 7d to 8 1-2d by retail, aud it is by retail that the poor buy them. As 
there is no employment, and prices are so very high, there must be ex- 
treme destitution.’ Committees have been formed at Ballyduff, Killenkere, 
and Balleborough, County Cavan. Accounts pour in upon us daily of the 
increasing distress. 
| In many places there are no potatoes left—in none will the fast perish- 
| ing root be found after May. A Castlebar paper has the following, headed 

Famine in Mayo:— This gaunt and long dreaded scourge has at last bro- 
| ken forth. e have been written to from several parts of this extensive 

, country, by gentlemen upon whose veracity we place the most implicit re- 

|liance, giving the most awful accounts of the sufferings of the people at 

| this early period of the year. Even at Turlough, in the immediate neigh- 
| bourhood of this towa—many families are at this moment, we learn, with- 

{ out food ; and the wretched sufferers are in vain endeavouring to get pro 

| visions in time, that their children may not die! At the market of Cas- 
tlebar, on Sunday last, provisions, which were hitherto considered reasona- 

: ble, rose toan alarming height—potatoes from2 1 2d to 5dper stone, and 
oatmeal from 13s to 16s per cwt. 

A great riot has taken place at Clonmel, in which an attack was made on 
some mills and shupsin that town and neighbourhood, and several of them 
plundered by the mob. A meeting was held in the Court-house at Clon- 

| mel—Capt. Osborne, J. P. in the chair. A subscription list wus entered 

‘into and over 500/. subscribed, for the purpose of giving employment to 

‘ the inhabitants in its vicinity alone. 

| The Repeal Association had its usual weekly meeting on Monday, April 

113 Mr. O'Connell was present, and spoke very forcibly against the Co- 

‘ercion Bill. The rent was upwards of 200 pounds. 

‘ bia hedliiecadiinie 


THE ARMY. 
Aprit. 14, 1846. 
3d Dreg Gds—G Fetherston Gent to be Cor by pur, v Thompson pro in 
| 10th Lt Drag. Assist Surg H Mapleton M D, fm 40:h Ft to be Assist Surg, 
v Tufnell ap to the Staff. 

5th Drag Gds—Cor and Adj T Robbins to bave the rank of Lt ; Cor C P 
| Johnson to be Lt by pur, v Bridge who ret; the Hon W F Scarlett to be 
,; Cor by pur, v Johnson. 
| 6th Drag Gds—Lt R J Knox to be Capt by pur, v France who ret ; Cor 
| C E Walker to be Lt by pur, v Knox. 
, 1st Drag—Serj Mj W Harrison to be Adj with the rank of Cor, y Wirgman 
; pre in the 10th Light Drag. 
4th Light Drag—Cor C B Molyneux to be Adj, v Lloyd pro in 10th Light 

Drag. 

| oth Light Drag—Lt T S Little from 39th Ft to be Lt without pur. 
| 11th Light Drag—Lt and Capt P J Bathurst fm the Goldstream Reg of Ft 
| Gds to be Capt, v Colville who exch. 

16th Light Drag—Cor A M Knight to be Lt without pur, v Sweetenham 
| killed in action; Serj} Mj J Macqueen to be Cor, v Knight. 
| Coldstream Reg ot Ft Gds—Capt C J Colville fm 11th Light Drag to be 
| Lt and Capt, v Bathurst who exch. 
} 4th Ft—Ens G F Coryton to be Lt by pur, v Harris whose pro by pur has 
| been cancelled. 
Sth Ft—G F Walker Gent to be Ens without pur, v Corry pro. 
| 9th Ft—Lt F D Lister to be Capt by pur, v Elmhirst whose pro by pur 
| has been cancelled; Ens J Cassidy fm the 33d ft to be Lt by pur, v Mor- 
} gan who ret. 

13th Ft—Ens G H Tyler to be Lt without pur, v Parker ap to 10th Light 

| Drag. 
F ich Ft—Lt J Dwyer to be Capt without pur, v Campbell who was kld 
| in action. 
17th Ft—Lt H W P Welman to be Capt without pur, v Nagel dec ; Ens 
; RC M’Crea to be Lt, y Welman; F G King Gent to be Ens,.v M’Crea. 
| 20th Ft—G H Adams Gent to be Ens without pur, v Beere pro in the 8th 
! 
\ 
i 
| 





Foot. 
21st Ft—Lt F Holland to be Adj, v Stuart whose ap has been cancelled. 
22d Ft—To be Lts without pur; Lt W Mayne from 3d West India Reg, v 
Souter app to the 8th Foot; Ens J T Ussher, v Woods app to the 8th Foot. 
24th Ft—Capt H W Harris to be Mj by pur, v Doyle pro in the 3d West 
; India Reg; Lt C R Harris to be Capt by pur, v H W Harris. To be Lts 
without pur; Lt G F Berry from 75th Ft, v Travers; Ens W Cuming from 
| 35th Reg. To be Lts by pur: Ens H F Barclay, v Harris. To be Ens by 
| pur: W DH Baillie Gent, v Barclay. 
le 25th Ft—Ens R Smith to be Lt without pur, vy Cumming app to the 32d 
| Foot. 
| 32d Ft—Quar mas W Garforth to be Adj with the rank of Ens, v Kelly 
| pro; Serj G Taylor to be Quar mas, v Gartorth. 
| 33d Ft—Serj Mj J Cochrane to be Ens without pur, v Trower pro in the 
se Ld B Fanshawe Gent to be Ens by pur, v Cassidy who was pro in the 
| 9th Foot. 
| 36th Ft—Lt J Fleury to be Capt without pur, vy Br Mj Mortimer dec ; Ens 
R Barnston to be Lt, v Fleury. 
38th Ft—H Fisher Gent to be Ens without pur, v Clerke who res. 
| 39th Ft—LtJ 8S Atkinson to be Capt withvat pur, v Wood dec; Ens G 
F C Bray to be Lt, v Atkinson; W L D Smith Gent to be Ens, v Bray. 
42d Foot.—R A Fraser, Gent, to be Ens, without pur v Sandilands pro 
in the Sth Foot. 
47th Foot.—C Elgee, Gent, to be Ens, without pu, v Philips, pro in 
24th Foot. 
53d Foot.—Lt H A Robertson, from 32d Foot, to be Lt, v Tighe, who 
exchanges, 
54th Foot.—Lt L T Cave, from the 45th Foot, to be Lt, v Macdonald, 
ap Paymaster 92d Foot ; H E Bayley, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v 
Rolt, whose apt has been cancelled. 
56th Foot.—Assist Surg T D’Arcey, from the 85th Foot, to be Assist 
Surg v Campbell, pro. 
59th Foot.—Capt H H Graham, to be Maj by pur, v Harward, who 
ret: Lt F Fuller; to be Capt, by pur, vGraham; Ens C K Bushe, to be Lt, 
by pur, v Fuller, W R Fuller Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bushe, 
64th Foot.—J H C Loft, Gent, to be Ens, without pur v Pogson, ap to 
the 8th Foot. 
65th Foot.—Assist Surg R K Prendergast, from the 90th Foot, to be 
Surg, v Marshall, ap to the S4th Foot. 
70th Foot.—Assist Surg H Pilleau, from the Staff, to be Surg, v Ma- 
harg, dceeased, 
Jist Foot.—L W Ord, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v M’Mahon, ap 
tothe 10th Light Drags. 
74th Foot.—To be Lts, without pur ; Ens J H Borton, v Walsh ap to 
the 10th Light Drags ; Ens TH Williams, v Smith, ap to the 10th Light 
Drags. 
77th Foot.—F W Darley Gent to be Ens, without pur, v Moore, pro 
in the 32d Foot. 
78th Foot.—Ens J S Davidson to be Lt, by pur v Colegrave, who ret ; 
R Bogle, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Davidson. ; 
80th Foot —Lt C H Leslie to be Capt, by pur, v Riley, whose pro, by 
pur, has been cancelled; Ens W BCS Wandesforde to be Lt, by pur, Vv 
Kershawe, whose promotion by pur, has been cancelled. 
$2d Foot.—Ltk E Tighe, trom the 53d Foot, to be Lt v Robertson, who 
exchanges. 
84th Foot.—Lt F A Davidson, from the 3d West India Regt, to be Lt, 
87th Foot.—Assist Surg H C Martin, from the Staff to be Assist Surg v 
Led ingham deceased. 
without pur, v Dowse, ap to the 8th Foot. 
88th Foot.—H J Le M Baynes Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Cobbe, 
pre in the 8th Foot. 
93d Foot.—To be Ens without pur; J A Fraser, Gent, v Mackechnie. 
prointhe 24th Foot; H A B Mackenzie Gent, ¥ Wemyss, pro in 32d 
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95th Foot —Ens W R Maxwell to be Lt without pur, v Holmes, 

the 10th Light Drags. ' r —. 
96th Foot.—Ens E F Griffiths to be Lt by pur, v the Hon J M Stour- 

ton, who rets ; W M Lees, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Griffiths. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ens M Fanning to be Lt, without pur, v Camp- 
bell, ap to the 8th Foot ; R D Barrett Gent : to be Ens, v Fanning. 

2d West India Regt—EnsR A Dagg to be Lt without pur, v A J Mac - 
pherson, ap to the 24th Foot. - 

3d West India Regt.—Major C H Doyle, from 24th Foot, to be Lt Col 
by pur, v Hunt, who ret; Ens J R Gardner to beJLt, without p, v Jeffrey, 
ap to 32d Foot ; P Grant Gent, to be Ens v Gardner. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lt N Fenwick to be Capt, without pur, v Hardisty, 
deceased ; Second Lt ' A Walter to be First L , v Fenwick ; G P Dixon, 
Gent, to be Second Lt, v Walter. 

St Helena Regt, Ens JS Cannon tobe Lt, without pur, v Stainforth, 
ap to the 24th F oot. J DSaunder, Gent to be Ens, v Cannon. 

Hospital Staf.—Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, J Robertson, MD 
to be Inspector General of Hospitals (with local rank), v Henry Franklin, 
whose promotion has been cancelled. Assistant Surgeon T J Tufnell, from 
the third Dragoon Guards, to be Assistant Surgeon to the forces, v Martin ap 


to the 87th Foot; R Woodley, M B to be Asst Surg to the furces, v Pilleau 
prom in the 70th Foot. 








, 
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12th Foot—Major S F Glover to be Lieut Col, without pur ; Brevet Col G 
Rochfort, from half pay 100th Foot, to be Mj, v Glover ; Capt J M Perceval 
to be Mj, by pur, v Rochfort, who retires; Lt J Marcon to be Capt, by pur, 
v Perceval; Ens T Dundas to be Lt by pur, v Marcon; J Lalor, Gent, to be 
Ens, by Se Vv Dundas. 

20th oot— Mj I Horn to be Lt Col, without pur; Bt Mj C Smith to be 
Mj, v Horn; Lt G Steevens to be Capt, v Smith; Ens W Patterson to be Lt 
v Steevens. 

23d Foot—Mj R P Holmes to be Lt Col, without pur ; Capt J Enoch, to 
be Mj, v Holmes; Lt E Battye io be Capt, vy Enoch; Sec Lt R T Raynes to 
be Frst Lt, v Battye. 

42d Foot—Brevet Li Col J Macdougail to be Lt Col, without p; Brevet 
Mj D Frazer to be Mj, v Macdougall; LtJ Grant to be Capt, v Frazer ; Ens 
A M Chisho!m to be Lt, v Grant. 

54th Ft—Mj A Erskine to be Lt Col, without pur; Capt Charles Hind to 
be Mj, v Erskine ; Lt W Smith to be Capt, v Hind. 

71st Foot—Mj W Denny to be Lt Col without p; Capt A R L’Estrangeto 
be Mj, v Denny: Lt A T Hamilton to be Capt, v L’Estrange; and Ens R L 
Newman to be Lt, v Hamilton. 

76th Foot—To be Cpts, without pur; Lieut C Murray, and Lt J G Ferns. 
To be Lts, without pur; EnsG Burdon, Ens J C Minnitt, and EnsF A Peel; 
vice Murray. To be Ensigns, without pur; k C Lloyd, Geni; A Gammell, 
oune vice Burdon; P A Brown, Gent, vice Minnitt; W P Hill, Gent, vice 

eel, 

91st Foot—Mj J F G Campbell to be Lt Col without pur; Capt C Forbes 
to be Mj, v Campbell; LtJ Browu to be Capt, vy Forbes ; Ens G Thom to 
be Lt, v Prowne. 

97th Foot—Brevet Lt Col N L Darrah to be Lt Col, without pur; Cap 
the Hon H R Handcock to be Mj, v Darrah; Lt J Hutton to be Capt, vice 
Handcock ; Ens J F Ferris to be Lt, v Hutton. 

Rifle Brigade—Mj H F Beckwith to be Lt Col, without pur ; Capt C D 
Egerton to te Mj, v Beckwith; Lt W B Ramsay to be Capt, v Egerton; Se 
coud Lt E Newdigate to be First Lt, vy Ramsay; } Ross, Gent, to be Sec Lt 
v Newdigate. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—To be Lts without pur:—Lt G Deare, 
from 2ist Foot; Lt H C Cotton, from 68th Foot; Eas W H Sharpe, Ens J 
Wayland ; Ens E.B Wilson, from the RI Newfoundland Companies ; Ens S H 
Stuart, from the 71st Foot; Ens W H Elliot, and Ens Spencer Peel. Tu be 
Ensigns without pur:—Ens R B Ficklin, from the 1st West India Regiment 
Serjt Mj P Hopkins, R Le Marchant Gray, Gt, v Sharpe ;GG G Munro, 
— vice Weyland, A G L Fortye, Gent, vice Eliot ; J H Blake, Gent, vice 
Peel. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—M Petrie, Gent, to be Ens without pur 
v Wilson, prom in the Royal Rifle Regt 

Office of Ordnance, April 15— Royal Regt of Artillery —Second Capt H C 
Stace to be Capt, v O’Brien, ret on full pay ; First Lt D W Pack to be Sec 
ae Sapien, vice Stace ; Second Lieut J Singleton to be First Lieut, vice 
Pack. 

April 16—Royal Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt R R Fisher te be Capt, v St 
John, dec; First Li J Travers to be Sec Capt, v Fisher; Sec Lt W EM 
Reilly to be First L!, v Travers. 

The dates of the promotion of the undermentioned officers have been al- 
tered as follows—Capt W F Williams, February 26, 1846 ; Sec Capt A G 
Burrows, Feb 26, 1846; First Lieut G Colclough, Feb 26, 1846; Capt H C 
Stace, April 1, 1846; Sec Capt D W Pack, April 1, 1846 ; First Lt J Single- 
ton, April 1, 1846, . 

Admiralty,, Aprilt7—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lt and Quartermas- 
ter C Miller, to be Capt v Dwyer, transferred to the Artillery Companies of 
the Corps; First Lieat H Bremer, to be Capt, vicc Logan, transferred te 
the Artillery Companies of the Corps; Second Lt H G J Davies, to be First 











Lt, v Miller, prom; Sec Lieut R V Allen, tu be First Lieut, vice Bremer, 
prom. 





Admiralty, April 11—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec Lt N W De Courcy, 
prom to be First Lt, vy Holland, who has ret on hf pay. 





DIED.—On the 23d ult., at her father’s residence, New Washington, Texas, Mrs. Ophe- 


lia Lee, aged 26 years, wife of Major Wm. D. Lee (late Secretary of Legation of Texas 
in the Un,ted States) and daughter of Colonel James Morgan. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 5-8 a 109 3-4. 
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By the Cambria, at Boston, we are in possession of our London files to 
the 18th ult. 

Parliament re-assembled after the Easter recess on the 17th, and imme- 
diately proceeded te discuss the affairs of Ireland. The destitution and star- 
vation of the people continue, and must continue more or less during the 
summer, until the new crops come ip; but, in the mean time, the govern- 
ment and the people of wealth must centinue their merciful efforts to miti- 
gate the evils of thisdire calamity. The Irish opposition members appeared 
in force ; but they evidently came more for the purpose of fault-finding and 
opposing the Coercion Bill than for devising or advocating any measure for 
the relief of their countrymen. Sir Robert Peel told them that it was im- 
possible for any government to feed and support an entire people ; some- 
thing must be done by the wealthier classes, who ought to co-operate with 
each other, and avail themselves of the aids which the government could 
afford. Above all, he said, the complaining gentlemen present could doa 
good deal by withdrawing their opposition to the Coercion Bill, allowing it 
to be read a first time, when he would instantly proceed with the Corn Bill, 
and push it on to aconclasion. These two bills are of the utmost moment 
to Ireland, yet they have been for some time before Parliament, and making 
litle progress. ‘The bill for the preservation of human life against the bands 
of midnight assassins, is exclusively opposed by the opposition members from 
Ireland, and the inferior stratum of English Radicals. By this opposition, 
which is fruitless—for Lord John Russell and Lord Morpeth admit the 
necessity of both measures—marder and starvation are prolonged and in- 
creased. Oatmeal, an article of food so much used by the Irish people, is 
kept out of the country by an excessive duty of six or seven shillings a boll, 
which would be immediately repealed if the Corn Bill could be passed. 

The government explained their object in procuring large quantities of 
Indian Corn. It was not for the purpose of feeding the entire people, for 
that was impossible ; but it was in order to keep down the prices in the 
home market, and thereby check the schemes of heartless speculators who 
were buying up the provisions. This purpose had been most fully attained, 
aad the corn had been received and eaten by the people with great readi- 
ness. We have given a sketch of this debate in our impression of to- 
day. 

Afterwards the Irish Coercion Bill was brought forward and discussed 
and then adjourned. 

The Oregon Question has been again commented upon in the public jour- 
nals, in consequence of the receipt of the President’s last message. These 
comments, with the exception of a po:tion of those found in the Times of 








Foot, 


the 18th we do not copy, as they are mostly speculative opinions which 















lead us to no practical inferences. It should, moreover, be remembered, 
that no London daily paper now espouses the cause of the cabinetas a gov- 
ernment, consequently it is fairly presumable that all speak without au- 
thority. 

The Easter recess has not turned out so favourably foe the opponents of the 
Corn Bill as was expected, for the Protection party have gained no strength, 
but a severe loss, in the defection of the Earl of Essex. This nobleman 
bas heretofore arrayed himself under the banner of the Duke of Richmond. 
He was called on to preside at the dinner of the Watford Farmers’ Club, and 
then took an opportunity of annonncing his conversion to the principles o 
Free Trade. The remarks of the Earl of Essex.are so important that we 
have given them among our extracts, and we earnestly recommend a peru- 
sal of them. They possess more sincerity than any we have read from the 
whole body of converts who have yet addressed the public. The continued 
distress in Ireland will certainly favour the passage of the Corn Bill; but 
we still hope that if the bill does pass, the duties will at least be allowed to 
expire more gradually than is now provided for; and if a small permanent 
duty can be retained, all the better. 


THE sIKH WAR. 


Wescee it stated that the ant’-war feeling in England is so strong, that the 
victories in India afford no satisfaction—that they excite grief rather than 
the opposite sentiment, and that the offering up of prayers for those victo- 
ries Lad produced sorrow and indignation among the British people, and 
had been the subject of condemnation in the British Parliament. 

These are very serious statements, and would of course awaken great 
surprise were they not entirely without foundation. Upon what basis is all 
this built?) Why upon an article in the London Examiner; another m 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine ;.and a letter addressed to the Archbishop « 
Canterbury by that redoubtable personage, Mr. Joseph Silk Buckingham ! 
These and a few others who habitually traduce their own country, may 
hold such language ; but that their example is followed, or that the above 
sentiments are prevalent among the people of Great Britain, we utterly 
deny. Mr. Buckingham certainly had some very unenyiable celebrity in 
India; that gentleman so conducted himself that the government sent him 
out of the country for endeavouring to instigate the natives to acts of hosti- 
lity against his owa countrymen. The Marquess of Hastings, with praise- 
worthy liberality established the freedom of the press throughout British India 
which great boon Mr. Buckingham turned to bitterness, not only by carry- 
ing on hostility to government himself, but by setting up a seditious Hin- 
doo newspaper, printed in the Hindoo language, and employing natives to 
conduct it. Among a people like the Hindoos, with so little knowledge of 
the principles of liberty, such proceedings were of the most alarming and 
atrocious character. His deportation from India was therefore justified, and 
when he brought his claim before Parliament for compensation for his losses, 
it was scouted—Mr. Hume, even, votivg against it. His career in such a 
country as India, if not checked, would have soon deluged the country in 
blood; and this is the amiable gentleman who bas the modesty to lecture 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for composing a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for deliverance from enemies. 

Douglas Jerrold is the editor of Punch, and a capital editor he makes 

or that funny and clever work ; he is happy at jokes, witticisms, and 
laughable illustrations ; and carries us all the way through his pages on 
the “ broad grin,” as Coleman has it; but when we come to matters of 
sober religion and theological points, we must beg to part company with 
our facetious companion. His Magazine is of the ultra radical cast; and 
he writes on the political affairs of England accordingly. The Examiner 
only pursues its usual vocation; it affects sorrow for all British victories ; 
it has mourned as much over those of Trafalgar and Waterloo as these of 
the Sutlej. Such a paper, conducted with the ability that it is, may, ina 
great and triumphant country like England, have its usefulness in check- 
ing overweening vanity, It may be useful, too, in exhibiting the national 
portrait, ahd, like the dark shades of a picture, make the bright parts 
the more effulgent and beautiful. 

The journals we have mentioned are only exceptions to the general 
rule, for we never recollect the British press more unanimous than 
on the present question in India. All, with the most trifling exceptions, 
have declared that the war was forced upon the Indian government, and 
that the invaders met a just retribution for their crimes and their cruel- 
ties. . The English public, too, are influenced by the same opinion, 

Now asto Parliament. It will be recollected that when the motions 
for thanks to the army were moved in the House of Lords, they were 
voted for by all present, and carried without a dissenting voice. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, as the leader of the Whig party in that House, 
was eager (o offer his tribute of praise to the officers and men who had 
achieved such important victories. The same, precisely, took place in 
the Mouse of Commons. It is true that Mr. Bright stood forward with a 
spurious petition from 519 individuals in the town of Reading, praying 
that the thanks of the House might be withheld ; but the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of that town hastened to disavow the petition by a public de- 
claration, that they participated not in its sentiments ; and, furthermore, 
that many of the signers were women and children, and some of the sig- 
natures forgeries ! So much for the pretended sympathy for the Sikhs 
with the Parliament and people of England. 

But these modern moralists tel! us that we must not rejoice for victo- 

ries, but be sorrowful; and if we pray at all, pray to be forgiven for the 
lives that we have necessarily taken in repelling the assaults of our ene- 
mies. This notion would make an army a band of mere executioners— a 
set of Jack Ketches without any ennobling or patriotic feeling. Ifsuch an 
dea prevailed who would lead an army against an enemy at all! Who 
would bear the privations and sufferings of war for such ignoble fame ? 
Propagate such a sentiment in General Taylor's army, and half his officers 
would leave the service ina week. The idea is preposterous as well as 
dangerous, as it would leave us helpless and exposed to all the ruffians in 
creation. 

Let war ever be regarded as the great calamity of the human race—let 
it be discouraged on all occasions—let it never be resorted to but in a just 
and necessary cause; but when it does come, let it never be separated from 
religion and patriotism. The Christian religion inculcates mercy ; it softens 
the ferocity of the contest, and stays man’s hand in the moment of victory. 





CANADA. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Law measures have their influence on the trade 
of the Colonies, though we trust they will not be so injurious as the appre- 
hensions of some lead them to imagine. The Parliament of Canada have 
under consideration the measures necessary to harmonize with those of 
the mother country; and the discussions thereon proceed smoothly. A 


good and loyal feeling seems to predominate very generally. Strange as it | 


may appear, the opposition to the measures of the [mperial Government seems 
to come trom England itself. 
couked up and sent across the Atlantic, for Celonial consumptiun, the ope- 
ration of which Lord John Bentinck is now waiting for, in the hope ef de- 
feating the Corn Bill. 

Mr. Isaac Buchanan, a denizen of Toronto, is now in Great Britain, and 
hascume down upon the good people there with an avalanche of letters 
\brough the newspapers, They are very long, but written in short para- 
graphs. We cannot copy them until we have time to give them a more atten- 
tive perusal. We would, however, caution our fellow subjects bow they put 
themselves in array against her Majesty’s Government; and we would 
more especially warn them never to become the tool of any party at home. 
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Some ready-made grievances have been | 
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The peuple of the Colonies are now regarded as friends and brothers of the 
whole British people ; let them not, by any hasty act of their own, give up 
the friendship of the whole for a part. 

We like mach Sir Howard Douglass’s motion, that England should form 
a close alliance with her celonies and disregard the rest of the world; it isa 
family compact we like, but is it practicable? Is ittothe advantage 
of England thus to retire from the world, bad as it is, and take the veil of 
seclusion for ever? We fear not; and if it be not to her advantage, we doubt if 
it will be soto hercolonies. Great hopes are entertained that as soon as Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bills pass, the Germans Customs Union will give way, 
and British goods again be admitted into Germany. The King of Prussia, 
it is said, is ready to hoist the flag of emancipation from the hateful Zo/ive- 
rein as soon as the British ports are open. 

We confess that we do not like altogether the Pilgrim’s Progress of Peel. 
He is in too much haste to get rid of his pack, which may keep him longer 
in the Slough of Despond tha needful ; but Canada will not suffer much 
any way—her vast resources will save her. Let her look to railroads and 
internal improvements of all kinds. Quebec is setting a good example 
which should be followed by all provinces ; but above all let the colonists 
avoid internal dissensions and: appear as a united people, which will give 
them power and importance in the eyes of the whole nation. 

Mr. Draper has happily secured a good working majority in the House at 
Montreal. He is a man of great ability, and one of the few men in the Co- 


lony capable of conducting the heavy machinery consequent upon the 
union of the two Provinces. 


The Great Western sailed for Liverpool on Thursday, and took with her 
one hundred and thirty passengers, a full cargo, and two hundred thousand 
dollars in sovereigns. This is the reward of a good ship and a popular 
Captain. The following article is just handed to us, which we have great 


pleasure in giving place to. The plate presented consisted of a beautiful 
dessert set with a salver. 


Trisute To Captain Matuews.—We learn that on Wednesday evening, 
at a meeting held at the Astor House, »f the Committee appuinted by the 
passengers of the Great Western, to present Carrain Maruews a suitable 
token of their regard for his kindness and attention to them during the last 
trip of this fiue vessel, the plate selected was presented to Captain Ma- 
thews by the Committee on behalf of the passengers, accompanied by a few 
exceedingly appropriate remarks,—to which the gallant and kind hearted 
sailor very feelingly and happily responded. Loug life to him, we say, 
hoping that under his command this favourite ship will still continue to 


share largely of the patronage of those who have occasion to visit Europe 
either on business or pleasure. 


Among the passengers per ship Cambridge, from Liverpool, arrived 
7th inst , we notice the,following: David Newbigging, Lewis byon, Jos. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Bellaires, Canada; Thomas R. Jarvis, Thomas F. Good- 
win, Virginia. 

GRAND CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE. 

Mr. E. L. Walker’s concert took place on Tuesday the 5th inst. The 
number 6f auditors was large, although they did not make much show in 
a place which will hold thousands. Mr. Walker has firmly established 
his reputation in this city, not only as a pianist but as a composer of dis- 
tinguished merit. 


His style of performance is distinguised by extreme 
delicacy and remarkable power, by great brilliancy and perfect distinct- 
ness, and besides these requisites he has a poetical temperament, a warm 
sensibility, a fine appreciation, and an enthusiastic love of the great and 
beautiful in music. Judging by what he has already accomplished, un- 
assisted and undirected, we may, without partiality, augur for hima very 
| distinguished position among the great European pianists ; because with 
| his grasp of hand, flexibility of wrist and strength of finger, there is little in 

the way of manipulation but what be could master. 





His compositions eXx- 
hibit a delicate imagination and a playful fancy, and although his works do 


not at present give evidence of an extensively educated mind, matured by 





brightly in the future. The variations on the Mermaids’ Song, in We- 
| ber’s Oberon are original, beautiful, and truly ingenious ; the introduction 
| is also a happy combination of some striking points in the opera. His 
variations on other themes display the same ysoints for praise. Les Hiron- 
| delles, i rondo, is the only entirely original work ; and this, in our opin- 
ion, gives the best impression of his talent as a composer. 

The Harmonic attachment has proved entirely successful. Itis a hap- 
py developement of the inherent properties of the piano. We earnestly 
recommend this Attachment, as itis unfortunately called, to all our rea- 
ders, for the effects are truly beautiful and can be produced by all 
moderate performers, and can be applied to any instrument at a very 
moderate cost. 


Miss Northall assisted with her excellent vocalism ; and Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Kyle executed some pieces on their respective flutes with 
their usual brilliancy and effect. 

Mr. George Loder directed the concert. 
by Mr. Chickering of Boston. 
Mr. Walker. 
upper region, increasing in richness and fulness down to the lower octaves, 
and of remarkable power throughcut the whole. 


The piano-fortes were made 
The Grand was made by him expressly for 





We trust to hear Mr. Walker again, for the impression he has left, is one of 
unqualitied pleasure. 


Mrs. Maywoop, whose natural, easy, artist-like, and highly finished per- 
formances in her own line of characters we have had occasion repeatedly to 
notice is, we perceive, about tocommence an engagement at the New Green- 
wich theatre on Monday. This lady needs no note from our clarion—her 
merits speak fur themselves—and the managers have shown their taste and 
judgment in securing her services. 


The secret of success is novelty and 
talent, and the directors of this establishment will find their interests pro- 


taste of the times, and the best actors that can be obtained to act them— 
the public has long demanded @ cass—but no attempt has been made of late 
to give them one. 


atre will take the hint and profit by it. 


NEW WORKS. 
Historical Sketch of Columbia College in the City of Ni York, ay 
N. F. Moore.” New York: Printed for Columbia College. 
Dr. Moore has contributed a valuable addition to the Historical Litera- 
ture of his country, in this condensed and perspicuous sketch of the His- 
tory of Columbia College. 


The learned President brings to his task the 


advantages of a long and intimate connection with this venerable institu- 


tion,and an ardent identification with its interests, recommendations which 
eminently qualify him for the office of its historian. Thé work is inter- 
esting to the general reader, as a mere historical and biographic narrative 
It will be doubly valuable to the Alumni of the College, not only for the 
interest of its details but for the elevated tone and devotion ef the Histo- 
| rian in upholding the character of his ‘‘ Alma Mater.” We are glad to 
learn from President Moore’s work that the present state and prospects of 
this time-honoured College are such as to encourage the warmest wishes 
of its friends. The following gentlemen constitute the present Faculty of 
Columbia College: Nathaniel F. Moore, LL.D., President: Rev. John 
McVickar, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, 
and Logic; Charles Anthon, LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages ; James Renwick, Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry ; Rey. Charles W Hackley, S.T.D., Professor of 


Mathematics and Astronomy ; John Louis Pellkampf, J.U.D. of Gottin- 





experience, yet do they indicate the dawning of a genius which promises | 


It isa lovely instrament,—brilliant, clear and ringing in the | 


moted in following this line of policy—new picces suited to the present | 


We hope the management of this new and beautiful the- | 
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gen, Professor of the German Language and Literature; Henry Drisler, jr. 
Adjunct Professor in the Greek and Latin Languages; J. W. 8. Hows, 
Professor in Elocution. 

“ The Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Art,” 
just published by William Taylor & Co., Astor House. 
selections are fullof interest and amusement. 

Numbers 77 and 78 of Harper’s ‘* I/luminated and Illustrated Shaks- 
peare” are published, in which there are lengthy and valuable notes on 
Julius Cesar. Harper and Brothers. 

‘* Suffer and be Strong,” is the title of a domestic work by the same 
publishers. 

“© The Female Minister,or a Son's Revenge,” translated from the origi- 
aal by Eugene Lies and Eugene Plunkett, fufms No. 80 of Harper's Libra- 
ry of Useful Novels. 


No. ‘1, Vol. ii. is 
The stories and 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatre.—Mas. Mowarr received an enthnsiastic reception on 
her return to the cily on Monday evening, that must have been very grati- 
fying to this interesting and talented actress. It told plainly how deeply she 
has interested the feelings and affections of her countrymen, and it evinces 
most palpably that she has established a position in her profession, afford- 
ing bright hopes of future pre-eminence in one of the most difficult of the 
arts. 

Love’s Sacrifice was revived for the occasion of Mrs. Mowatt’s re-appear- 
ance, with a strength of cast that places it amoung the most successful reviv- 
als of the season, for the excellence which marked each individual persona- 
tion. The character of Margaret Flmore ia peculiarly adapted to the idio- 
syncracy of Mrs. Mowatt’s mind and talents. The portrayal of woman's 
love, devotedness aud tenderness, is the distinguishing characteristic of this 

ifted young actress’s present style. It indeed forms her greatest charm. 
iu passages or situattons developing these true traits of woman, Mrs. Mow 
att rises with the occasion, and she exhibits a truthfulness cf delineation, 
even in spite of her imperfect execution, that takes the heart of the auditor 
captive, even in spite of his critical judgment. This arises from the charac- 
ter of the woman — from her assumption of the artist. She feels these 
distinctive high endowments of her sex, and mind rises superior to the me- 
chanism of her art, and produces, impulsively, effects only achieved by long 
years of practice and experience. It Mrs. Mowatt cannot yet embody the 
highest range of passion, if she does not fill up on the stage the fall concep- 
tions of her Author, it is not because she cannotadequately grasp the Author’s 
meaning, or that sie has not sounded the depths of passion or Feeling, but 
because she is not yet familiarized with that all important mechanical stage 
knowledge which enables the artist to go beyond the appearance of art, aud 
embody as it were the transcript of Nature, the passions and feelings which 
operate upou our Common humabity. 

Unfinished, as we confess, Mrs. Mowatt’s delineations yet are, yet to us 
they have an inexpressible charm; we look beyond the defects of in- 
experienced execution, and trace the genius, feeling, and mind of the wo- 
man, and forgive the occasional want of finish in the artiste. 

Our remarks will apply with peculiar force to her impersonation ot 
Margaret Elmore. In the passages where we have seen more experienced 
actresses produce effects, Mrs. Mowatt comparatively failed, and still in 

oints, where the love, the self-devotedness of Margaret are prominent, she 
Coomme touching to a degree that rose to eminence, and simply because she 
was truthful and natural, 

We are glad to be enabled to state unequivocally, that Mrs. Mowatt bas 

decidedly improved since her last appearance in New York. She has ac- 
quired much, of that all essential quality in thefactor, Rerose. She is more 
coufident, and consequently more quiet on the stage. Her voice is gradual- 
ly assuming a depth and richness of tone inseparably an adjunct of success 
on the stage. She walks the boards with more grace and dignity, her fea- 
tures are becoming trained to expression, and what is of no trifling impor- 
tance to the success of an actress, she dresses with more taste and character. 
These are great strides for one year of probation; we wish that we could 
add that her action was more subdued: it stillcontinues too exuberant and 
“ steltified.”” Her own taste and observation might easily remedy this fault, 
devoted as we know she is to her art, as an art, and she will readily con- 
ceive that imperfect gesticulation is a blemish on every actor. 
We noticed how admirably Love’s Sacrifice was represented through- 
out. Mr. Vandenhoff actually astonished his warmest admirers; it is 
undoubtedly the greatest personation he has given in this country. We 
took occasion last week to praise the force and natural feeling he exhibi- 
ted in Mare Antony; but that fell far short of his delineation of Mathew 
Elmore. In this character he very nearly discarded entirely his usually 
elaborated and artificial style, and burst forth the natural and impassioned 
actor. The despair and remorse, the horror and high toned feeling of 
Elmore, have never been so faithfully depicted before in New York. ‘The 
whole performance has stamped Mr. Vandenhoff as an actor of genius, and 
as an artist it places himamong the first of the age. We take such a sin- 
cere interest in everything approaching to the higher developement ot 
talent on the stage, that we cannot but congratulate this gentleman upon 
his evident recaniation of the false theory he had previously adopted, and 
welcome him back to the ranks of pure nature and inartificial effects, the 
only true standards of histrionic excellence now-a-days. 

We have not space to dilate upon the excellence of the other chara 
ters. 
died. 


Dyott’s La Fond was admirably conceived and no less ably embo- 
Mr. Barrett, as St. Lo, was not all we could desire, wanting, as it 
did, the buoyant recklessness of the eccentric spendthrift; but Mr. Bar- 
rett is never below mediocrity. Of Fisher’s exquisitely rich portrait of 
La Ruse we couldsay mach, but we leave him in possession of the delight 
and applause of his audiences ; that is worth all our expressions of his ex- 
cellence, The scene between him and Mrs. Vernon was, in our estima- 
tion, the gem of the play, and the audience seemed to be of our way of 
thinking. Mr. Vache gave @ dignity and weight to D’Lorme never before 
| attained by any previous representative at the Park; and Mr. Bland in- 
fused into the younger D’Lorme a life and spirit which we have fre- 
quently taken occasion to praise, as being possessed by this very judicious 
artist. 





| Mrs. Abbott played the widow Hermine charmingly, and with a vivacity 
positively surprising; this lady has made rapid strides this season. Mrs. 
| Kuight gave the short part of Jeannette, as perhaps she only can play it— 
| arch, pert, and pointed, as all her waiting women are. 
| Greenwich T'aeatre.—Mr. Hill has assumed the stage managemen: of 
| this house, and bis practical business habits, we should augar, will rende 
| him well fitted for his situat:on. 
| On Monday, a complimentary benefit is to be given to Mr. Meyers the 
lessee of the establishment, under a committee of gentlemen, headed by his 
| Honour Mayor Havermeyer. We sincerely hope that a full house may re- 
| ward the enterprise and liberality of Mr. Meyer. . 


r 
i 


*,” Our agent, Mr. S. T. Stanton, has returned from the south, and will 
| revisit Albany and the towns on the North River immediately. 








PARK THEATRE. 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Vandenhoff’s re-engagement for five ni 
Monday—The Lady of Lyonsand the Cricket on the Hearth. 
Tuesday—Man and Wile and the Comedy of Errors. 
Wednesday —Love's Sacrifice and a Favourite Farce 
Thursday—'The Stranger and the Comedy of Errors. 
Friday—Mrs. Mowatt’s benefit. : 
Saturday—A tavourite drama and othe 


| Vandenhoff will appear. 
| Ly mem AND INSTRUMENTAL (¢ ON ERT.—Philip Ernst and Hermann A Wol- 
| lenhaupt res; ectiul Vv announce to their friends and the public that their first concert 
willtake place on Thursday evening. the 14th of May, at the Apollo Saloon 
They will be assisted by several eminent artists. Tickets 50 cents, may be had at the 
principal Music Stores, and at the residence of Mr. Ernst, 395 Broadway. 


ghts. 


| 
r entertainments in which Mrs. Mowatt: 


Mr. 


VHE CHE SAPE AKf& BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera 


tion. 


Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by tar 
most gomfortable route. 


lat ARMONIC SUCIETY.—Granp FestivaL Concert.—The public is respect- 
fully in‘ormed that the Philharmonic Societ | Festival Concert on 


the 


. fully in ‘ : y will give a Gran . 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 20th May, atthe BROADWAY TABERNACLE, in aid of 
the fund for the erect Philharmonic Hall, and on which on oo 
pieces, Beethoven's Grand Choral Symphony, No. 9, will be pro tuced, 7 
300 and 400 Vocal and Instrumental pe 

As the erection 


m of the occasion, 
pertormers ~ +o} 
table edifice tor musical purposes is an event of the greatest 
importance for the advancement of the Art and the improvement of Masical taste tu this 
country, all vocal and string -instrument performers who are competent to take part in 
the orchestra or chorus are most earnestly invited to attend the rehearsals and give their 
assistance at sail p riormance ; 
For turther particulars, see further advertisements. 


ot a su 





REHEARSALS AT THE APOLLO SALOON 
Grand Orchestra, 
Saturday, May 9,at4P. M 
Tuesday, May 12, at4 P.M 
Saturday, May 16, at 4 P.M 
w., Euesday, May 19, at 7} PM 
rhe last Grand Rehearsal with Grand 
Tabernacle, May 20th, at 84 o’clock, A. M 
By order : ; JAMES L 


Chorus. 
Thursday, May 7,at7} P. M 
Saturday, May 16, at4 P.M 
Monday, May 18,at7} P.M 
j Fuesday, May 19, at7i P.M 
Orchestra and Chorus, will take place at the 


ENSIGN, Secretary. m9 2t 








AIN'T GEORGE THE MARTYR.—This church, designed for the especial benefit of 

British Emigrants and English Residents, is open tor Divine Service every Lord’s 
Day, at No. 410 Broadway, near Canal street, at half past 10 A. M, half pasts P.M., 
jand half past 70’clock in the evening. Seats free 














